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Outlay on Autos | 
Totals One-fifth | 


Of Retail Dollar 


Only Food Accounts 





for| 


Wage Cuts Made 


Gov. Roosevelt 
By 46 Industries 





Number of Employes Affected | 
Rises to 33,238 for the 
Month Ended July 15 


WAcE rate reductions and the num- 
ber of employes affected increased 





For 
a 





Increase of 50 Per Cent in 


| 


| Asks 20 Million | Seeks Local Aides 
State Relief: 


}in manufacturing industries during the 
| month ended July 15, as compared with | 
the month closed June 15, according to 
|information made available Aug. 28 by 
|the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
| partment of Labor. 

| The following additional information | 


lw lied: 
General Sales Total | Waa sate decreases were reported by 


State Income Tax Includ- 
ed in New York Program 
To Help Unémployed 


Larger Percentage of Ex- 
penditure in Year, Ac- 
cording to Census Bureau 





Loans for Counties 


+, _ |238 establish in 46 i ies i 
$407.52 Per Capita) month enaed July 15. ‘The decreases aver: 


| 


Business of Apparel Stores, In- 
cluding Women’s and Men’s | 
Wear, Amounts to One-) 


twelfth of the Whole 


Nearly 20 cents out of every dollar spent 
in retail establishments in the United | 
States in 1929 went for automobiles or 
automotive products, being exceeded only | 
by sales of retail food stores, the Bureau | 
of tne Census, Department of Commerce, | 
announced Aug. 28. | 

An average of nearly $78 per capita was | 
spent during the year for automotive | 
products, while .per capita sales of retail | 


food stores amount to $92. 
Total per capita sales of all retail sales | 
establishments amounted to $407.52. | 


Sales of Food Products 


The Bureau’s announcement follows in | 
full text: | 

Census of Distribution figures show that | 
of the 1,549,168 retail stores in the United | 
States, 497,715, or 32.13 per cent, | 
engaged primarily in the selling of food 
products, and the net sales of these stores | 
in 1929 totaled $11,310,627,359, about 23) 
per cent of the $50,033,850,792 total retail 
sales. The figures also reveal that of the) 
$407.52 per capita retail sales $92.12 was) 


And Cities Proposed 


aged 9.7 per cent and affected 33,238 | 
workers, or 69 per cent of all employes in 
the plants involved. 

In the preceding month, 210 establish- 
ments in 45 industries recorded wage rate | 
cuts averaging 10.8 per cent and affecting | 
25,645 employes or 67 per cent of the total | 
workers in the plants concerned. | 

Twenty-two of the decreases for the! 
month closed July 15 were registered in 


Formation of Agency to Direct 
Creating of Work and Also 
To Give Food and Clothing 
Suggested in Six Bills 


| ALBaNny, N. Y., Aug. 28. 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.} Six bills, including a proposal to create 


| a $20,000,000 relief fund through an in- 
e }crease of 50 per cent in the State per- 
Tentative Program | sonal income tax, was submitted to the 
For Cotton Growers 
| the following steps: ‘ 

| Creation of a temporery State agency 
Before Farm Board |to direct the expenditure next Winter of 
| State moneys on public State work for 

; employment of residents of the State. 


ture by Governor Roosevelt Aug. 28 in 
conjunction with an emergency unemploy- 
ment relief message. The bills provide for 





Senator George Presents Committee of Three Provided 
a ‘ | Authorizing such ageny, to consist of 
oe ‘7 Conference At- | _—— members appointed by the Governor, 
|to apportion State funds among counties 
tendec by Group of and cities to be disbursed by them this 


Winter, for employment on local work use- 
ful to the public, and for giving necessary 
food, clothing, shelter and warmth to 


Southern Senators 


tentative pian for solving the prob- 
lem of cotton production in the South 
with a view to extension of credit to the 
farmers on an instalment basis in the in- 


work cannot be found for them. 
Creation of a $20,000,000 relief fund by 


special session of the New York Legisla- | 


residents of the State where useful public | 


terest of farmers and institutions in the 
Cotton Belt was laid before the Federal 


increasing the personal income tax by 50} 


per cent. The Governor deft it to the 


Welfare Council 


'Mr. Gifford Expedites Work of 
| Naming Representatives in 


Remote Areas 
| cctkinimasaeiieas 
| Walter S. Gifford, Director of the Presi- | 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief, began, Aug. 28, to actively extend the 
| branches of the Federal relief group into | 
|the remote sections of the country, ac- | 
|cording to an oral announcement at his} 
office. | 

The work which the Director has begun‘ 
is in line with his earlier announcement 
that he: desired the Organization to have 
| representation in every State and in the 
| subdivisions of the States as far as prac- 
ticable, it was explained. To that end, | 
{he was in contact by long distance tele- 
phone and telegraph with numerous per- | 
sons during the day in the effort to gain 
their assistance and services in various 
sections of the Nation. Additional in- 
;formation was made available as follows: | 

It is considered advisable to have local | 
| representation of the President’s Organ- | 
|ization as far as possible in order that 
| the activities of kinds in providing relief | 








|}and in the forthcoming campaign for 
| funds may be coordinated to the fullest 
| extent. 


Mr. Gifford feels that all organizations 
engaged on the same work should have 
| the benefit of experiences of the others, 
| if such experiences were profitable. Like- 
| wise, if the plans tried by any group fail 
'to do what is desired in furthering relief, 
| the others ought to know about it, that 
| they may not fall into the same error. 

By having representatives of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization throughout the coun- | 
try, Mr. Gifford will be in a position to 
|throw Federal assistance in the way of) 
|; advice or other effort into the balance 
in their favor. Thus, if a local welfare 
agency is facing difficulties and is not 
getting proper support, the State or local 
representatives can join with them in 
| whatever capacity is necessary. 

In the meantime, the canvassing by 
the various national and local welfare | 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





Senate Authority President Asks Aid (Wheat Acreage 


Challenged Anew 


In Cannon Case 





To Cut Fire Loss| 


Issues a Proclamation Calling | 
For Observance of Fire | 
| 





Prevention Week 


To Be Smallest — 
In 17 Seasons 


Reporting Board States Ins 
tended Sowing of 37,« 
344,000 Acres Will Be 
12 Per Cent Reduction 


i : a ROMOTION of preventive measures to 
S J ° ; 
Mis Ada L Burroughs, of Er reduce the annual “devastating waste” | 
Richmond, Va., and Rev. which is caused by fires in the United| 

J. Sidney Peters Refuse to 


States was advocated in a proclamation | 
issued Aug. 28 at the White House in| 
Answer Questions 


which President Hoover called for ob-| 

| servance of the week of Oct. 4 as Fire 

Prevention Week. | 
The full text of the proclamation fol- 

| lows: 

A proclamation by the President of, the 








Violation of Law ‘Winter Reduction 


|\Contribution to Smith 


| Expenditures, Aug. 28, for the second time 


|@ prepared statement in which she de- 


Farm Board by a delegation of Southern 


spent in 1929 in stores selling primary 
food products. , 

Automotive establishments were next in| 
number and total sales—253,322, with net 
sales of $9,546,897,913, about 19 per cent| 
of the total retail sales. 

Per capita automotive sales amounted 
to $77.76. General merchandise stores | 
stand third in importance, with a total of 
70.263 stores and net sales amounting in 
1929 to $7,140,515,384, or 14.27 per cent of 
the total. The per capita sales of general 
merchandise stores amounted to $58.16. 


Country General Stores 


Country general stores, which are a com- | 
bination of food and other merchandise | 
stores, numbered 87,683, with net sales of | 
$1,927,622,967, about 4 per cent of the total | 
sales; their per capita sales were $15.70. | 


The country general stores classification is 


used only in places of: less than 10,000) 


| Senators on Aug. 28. The conference was 


| South Carolina, Fletcher of Florida, and! 
| Ashurst of Arizona, all Democrats. 





Denied by Minister 





Fund 
Originating From Account 
Of Claudius H. Huston Is 
Studied at Inquiry 


Miss Ada L. Burroughs of Richmond, | 
Va., treasurer of the anti-Smith organ- 
ization in Virginia during the 1928 presi- 
dential campaign, appearing before the 
Senate Select Committee on Campaign 


\ 





refused categorically to answer questions | 
put to her by the Committee and again 
challenged the authority of the Committee 
to conduct its inquiry into the activities | 
of Bishop James Cannon Jr. in con- | 
nection with the campaign. 

Miss Burroughs read to the Committee 


clared that her previous protest was 
“adopted for the purpose of this hearing,” 
and adding that “I again respectfully 
decline to give any testimony in this in- 
vestigation.” 


Minister Also Refuses 


A similar stand was taken by Dr. J. 
Sidney Peters, a minister of Newport 
News, Va. Dr. Peters, however, declined 
to affirm his connection with the organ- 
ization. 

He also read to the Committee a pre- | 
pared statement, in which he declared 
that “upon the authority cited by Miss 
Burroughs and upon advice of my own 
legal counsel I refuse to testify.” 

Dr. Peters added to this statement, how- 
ever, that “in justice to myself, I earnestly 
assert that no act of mine with respect to 
the campaign of 1928 involved any viola- 
tion of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, | 
nor do I know of any violations thereof 
by others.” | 


Mr. Huston’s Account 


A contribution of $5,000 procured from 
Bishop James Cannon Jr., of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, for use in 
the anti-Smith campaign in North Caro- 
line in 1928 originated from the bank ac- 
count of Claudius H. 
became chairman of thé Republican Na- 
tional Committee, it was disclosed in tes- 
timony before the Committee. 

W. H. Wood, president, American Trust 


United States of America: | 

It has become customary for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to request an 
annual observance of Fire Prevention) 


Fourth in Succession 





Week throughout the Nation to stimulate} This Season’s Supply Esti- 
the interest and cooperation of officials, o1¢ 
organizations, and citizens in diminishing mated at 1,213,000,000 


the losses of life and property from fire. | 

Last year fires in the United States 
caused a direct property loss estimated at} 
nearly $500,000,000, an increase of $40,- 
000,000 over 1929. These direct losses af- 
fected home owners, farmers, business men 
and working men. There were many more 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Statement on Changes 





In Federal Agencies — 
Since War Is Sought 


Representative Oliver Asks 
Data on Consolidations, | 
Amount of Work Done, 
And Number of Employes | 


Bushels, or Two Years Aver 
age Consumption 





Farmers’ reports to the Department of 
Agriculture indicate an intention to ree 


| duce the acreage of Winter wheat to be 


sown this Fall by 12 per cent, the Crop 
Reporting Board of the Department stated 
Aug. 28. 

The reports indicate intentions to sow 
37,344,000 acres, the Board said, which 


| would be the smallest acreage since 1914 


and marks the fourth successive year in 
which the figure has been reduced. Actual 
sowings in the last eight years have av- 
eraged 3 per cent less than the reported 
intentions, it was added. i 

The supply of wheat in the United 
States this season is estimated at about 
1,213,000,000 bushels, according to informa- 
tion made available in the Department, 
or about enough for two full years’ supply 
to meet domestic consumption. The fol- 
— information also was made avail- 
able: 

Carryover Estimated 

The estimate of total supply is made up 

of 320,000,000 bushels in the carryover as 


Congress should be furnished by the 


he |of July 1 and a predicted crop of 893,000,- 
Bureau of the Budget with comparative p P 


000 bushels. Making a liberal allowance of 


| that the Bureau of the Budget should 
| supply the Committee, in connection with 


uston, who later | 


in drought and storm areas up to Aug. 


inhabitants. oe ea : 
Net sales of the apparel stores, includ- | monious” meeting had been held, and the 


: | i 
; ries and| seneral cotton problem had been dis- 
ing women’s apparel and eccessories No plans which have not had | 


; to 8.62 per cent of : ni } 
oe castes tees: farniiake ind house-| Previously publicity were discussed, he | 
hold stores, 4.57 per cent; restaurants and | said, and no further conference with the 
other eating places, 4.19 per cent; lumber | Senators was arranged but the Board is 
and building, 7.27 per cent. always willing to hear any suggestions | 
they may have. | 


(Thé tabular recapitulations issued | Ay analysis of numerous plans for deal- 
by the Bureau with this report will be | ing with the cotton prohionn has been 
found on Page 5.) about completed by the Board, Mr. Wil- 


i. liams said. 
Air Traffic Rules 


Senator George stated orally that he 
On Landing Revised 





urged the Board to purchase from acual | 
planters the present cotton crop at 12 cents 
a pound, basic middling, payable 6 cents 
ja pound (or the market price) on deliv- 
ae ery, and 6 cents (or the difference) by 

Planes Circling Field to Op- ‘certificate due Oct. 1, 1932. This, he said, | 
{is with the stipulation that if the price | 

erate to Left |advances above 12 cents and the cost to} 

{the Farm Board the growers who enter 


Air traffic rules of the Air Com-/inty the agreement would be entitled to 


| mission, 


| when collected. 





| 22 totaled $311,433.07, evidencing an ex- 
cellent spirit on the part of the borowers | 
in view of the fact that none of the loans 


Legislature to decide whether this addi- | 
tional tax should be imposed upon 1931 R f L 
ys incomes. vepayment of Loans 
an execut 5 ot ies : | 
cutive session and was held at the) “authorizing cities and counties for the | 
Georgia, who devised his plan as a work- : 
ing basis for consideration of the whole term not exceeding three years, to be 
question by the Board. — by oe So. of local . . 
: a1 sideiits al public works. | 
Charles S. Wilson, Carl Williams and Providing for a five-day week in all| In Drought Districts | 
Board, attended the conference with Sen- future Contracts for labor on State and 
ators Harris and George of Georgia, Bank- aoe — works other than su- | | 
head and Black of Alabama, Byrnes of |" providing that $548,000 of the $20,000,000, Federal Seed Loan Office, 
Batet ores ae - to World War veterans which have not 
Suggestions” Considered : 
After the conference Senator George | been | paid because of delay in filing ap- Back Already Although 
stated orally that his plan was discussed | P a | 
and some other “suggestions” were con- Would Serve Without Pay Notes Are Not Yet Due 
nounced as to results of the meeting. | mission, the Governor stated, would serve | , 
Carl Williams, member of the Board, | without salary and the apportionment of Rapepeeaite at Ew. Rene See 
stated orally that an “interesting and har- | money to the various communities is to 
be made to encourage those communities 
to provide aid for unemployed by local | are yet actually | 
cal ae : } y due, G. L. Hoffman, chief 
appropriation and local charities. _. |of the Farmers Seed Loan Office, stated 
_ Relief under the act, the Governor said, | orally Aug. 28. The following informa- 
is to be confined to persong who have | tion also was given by Mr. Hoffman: 
two years prior to the taking effect Of! on the loans aré now bein 
3 ; a | p s , g made. 
the act. It is specifically provided that | Of the repayments, $62,542 applied to 
= dole is to be paid out of the fund. The} the so-called Fall pasture loans made in 
overnor, on recommendation of his com- | jiyestock regions last Fall to provide feed 
commission to work with the local welfare! que July 1. 
officer in distribtuing the State money. Borrowers were advised later that the 
The additional income tax is to apply | ¢oljection date would not be enforced, 
to those not now exempt. If the Legis- but they wowld be permitted to hold 
Governor stated, that pending such col- rices. Nevertheless, they paid back more 
lection next April, the State Comptroller yg a of the votal loans of 
would be authorized to sell temporary se- | $930 324.70. 
curities at once payable out of the taxes On loans made to finance this year’s 


| 
instance of Senator George (Dem.), of period of one year to borrow money -for ‘| Is Begun by Farmers | 
Sam E. Thompson, members of the Farm 
fund shall be used to pay soldiers’ bonuses Reports $311,433 Paid 
sidered, but nothing yet could be an-| The three members of the relief com- 
which are exerting themselves_the most 
been residents of the State for at least; pefunds of interest paid in advance 
may appoint a local advisory | for jivestock, and originally scheduled as | 
lature decides to tax 1931 incomes, the crops if they desired for possible better 
crops, of which the first payments will 





Where municipalities avail themselves 


Co., Charlotte, N. C., testified that he had 
received a check for $5,000 on a New York 


information regarding pre-World War and 
postwar activities of all executive Depart- | 
ments and independent establishments, in- | 
cluding differences in number of person- 
nel and other details, Representative Oli- 
ver (Dem.), of Tuscumbia, Ala., member 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, stated orally Aug. 28. 

“As a member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations,” he said orally, “I feel 


the Administration’s recommendation for 
| the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, with 
a comparative statement of the activities 
of every executive Department and inde- 
pendent establishment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


| “This comparison should show the num- 
ber of employes and activities in which 
engaged prior to the World War. It should 
disclose how these departments and bu-| 





| City bank from the anti-Smith Democrats 


in Virginia which was to be used in the 
North Carolina campaign. 
Probst, of the International Trust Co., 
formerly the International Germanic 
Trust Co., of New York City, identified 
from the bank records that this check was 
sent to New York from collection and was 
ultimately charged to the account of Mr. 
Huston, in the International Germanic 
Trust Co., on Oct. 26, 1928. 

Mr. Probst testified that the records of 
the bank show that there were deposits 
totaling approximately $183,000 to the ac- 
count of Mr. Huston between a period 
from Oct. 11, 1928, and Nov. 1, 1928. 

Basil Manly, counsel for the Commit- 
tee, testified that no report of this con- 
tribution is shown in the files of the Sen- 
ate Campaign Investigating Committee, 
under Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon. 


Other Testimony 


Conrad C.| 


merce Regulations will be amended, Dec. 1 
to provide that all circling of airports by 
planes shall be to the left, or counterclock- 
wise, according to an announcement, Aug. 


: | 
28, by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec- | 


retary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 
Left circling has been the general prac- 
tice at airports, the announcement said, 
but it has been decided to include it as a 
requirement in the interest of safety and 
uniformity. Provision will be made in the | 
regulations, however, that the Department | 
of Commerce will make exceptions in the | 
case of conditions at a specific airport 
which make the left circle inadvisable. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
The circling. of an airport to the left 
(counterclockwise) which for several years 


the benefit of that advance. 


not be due until Sept. 1, about $240,000 


Would Stop Growing 
The certificates would not permit plant- 
ing of cotton on land owned or con- 
|trolled by the growers during the 1932 


}season. He said that while under nor- 


|of the three-year bond selling privilege, 


|mal conditions cotton in 1932 would sell | 


{for from 8 to 10 cents a pound, it 
would sell, if the Farm Board is given 


|money, if for day’s wages, though a local 


has been repaid, distributed as follows: 
| $219,453 applicable to loans from the fund 
of $45,000,000 for loans for the purchase 


they would be required to spend the 
commission consisting of the local welfare! 


ae 4 'of feed, seed, fertilizer, and tractor fuel 
oe and two citizens appointed by the| and oil; $10,584 to loans from the $20,- 


Small B ear {000,000 fund for “agricultural rehabilita- 
Small Burden Per Capital tion,” including loans for the purchase of 
Referring in his message to the pro- 


, food and supplies for the farm family; 
posed additional income tax, Gov. Roose-| and $10,497 to loans from the $2,000,000 
velt said: 


}associations are advancing to the cotton 


effective control over 40 to 60 per cent of | 
the 1932 production, at a price of at least 
12 cents a pound. 

He also stated 


« . ! fund for loans in a specific group of south- 
It seems logical that those of our resi-| eastern States socio by storm, hail, and 
—_ who are —o enough to have drought last year. 
axable incomes should bear the burden The group of loans which becomes due | 
of supplementing the local government a 


jand private philanthropic work of assist- 


on Sept. 1 is small and covers a part of | 
the Northwest, where drought has been 

ance. I believe that this tax should fall : 

proportionately on all incomes, over and 


that the cooperative 
growers the market price less $5 a bale. 
He also explained that at 12 cents a pound, 
payable over two cotton seasons, cotton 










farmers would be able to hold their labor 
jority of airports throughout the United intact, supply domestic demand, main- 
States and has been recommended by the| tain existing requirements, and safeguard 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department| financial and commercial institutions de- 
of Commerce in its suggested uniform field| pendent on the cotton producers. Sena- 
rules for airports, will become an amend-|tor George added that the Farm Board, at 
ment to the air traffic rules of the Air eS eee 
Commerce Regulations, effective Dec. 1, [Continued 
1931, it was announced today by Col. Clar- | -.————— 
ence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of | 
Commerce for Aeronautics. 

Colonel Young said that in cases where | 
local wind or other conditions required | 
circles to the right or right or left circles | 
at different times it will be necessary for 
those airports and landing oo =| 
tain authorization of the Secretary 0 , a as - i E 
Commerce to provide for such turns py| Negotiations Now Centerin 
displaying suitable markings to indicate | 
the direction of turn i» accordance with | 
the following requirements: 

If clockwise (right turns) are to be made 
at all times, the letter “R” shall be dis- | 
played in the center of the landing area 


has been the general practice at the ma- 


on Page 7, Column 2.) 


(GRATIFYING progress has been made 
i 


. — ate sent ee aieieee ie n the negotiations betweer? the 
marker circle and, in case ' c 

lighted for night operations, the letter “R” proto States and Canada for the pro- 
shall also be displayed upon the roof of | Pose construction of the Pacific-Yukon 
an outstanding airport building, or on+highway, Ernest Walker Sawyer, member 
other suitable area, and shall be illumi-|of the international commission studying 
nated every night from sunset until sun-| the project, announced orally at the De- 
rise with exposed incandescent lamps,| partment of the Interior Aug. 28 upon his 
gaseous-discharge lamps, or other equiva-| return from an extensive trip through the 
lent apparatus. : Northwest. 

If left-hand and right-hand — eT Speaker George Black of the House of 
te be made at different a lepending | Commons at Ottawa has recently received 
upon wind conditions, the letter Shai |}a report from the Territory of Yukon in 
be displayed in the center <a. elrcl¢ | which the cost of constructing the high- 
marker and the letters “R” an Snail’ | way across that region is placed at a mini- 
be placed upon the roof of an outstanding| 1. oF $6,000 per mile and a maximum 
airport building, or on other suitable area, | ’ 





| of $7,500, Mr. Sawyer said. Additional 
as or the “L” may be displayed, depend: |#8formation was supplied by Mr. Sawyer 
: |as follows: 


ing upon the direction of the turn. In| : ; 
cane the airport is lighted for night op-| Business men and Officials of the Cana- 
luminated in the manner herein pro-| posed highway will pass are growing more 
vided for the letter “R.” ;}and more enthusiastic over the propect 


Further details as to the type and color|Of the 2,000 mile road from Fairbanks, 


YUKON HIGHWAY PLANS A 
BY UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





g on Route of Projected 2,000- 
mile Road From Fairbanks to Seattle 





erations, the letter displayed shall be il- | dian governments through which the pro- | 


| worse this year than last. CoHections| 
above existing exemptions. 


; there are expected to be more difficult | 
‘“ ; . than in other areas, additional loans in} 
You will observe that the burden placed | that district having just been authorized 

| upon the man with small income is slight for feeding livestock. | 

| indeed; the single man with an income of | 

| $3,000, for example, will pay an addi- 

| tional tax of only $2.50. 


tion Bus Drivers Penalized | 
‘There were approximately 300,000 per- 


- In Safety Program 


“, 


[Continued on Page 


Column 4.) 


DV ANCED 


Interstate Operators Lose Per- 
mits in Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Aug. 28. 


The State Board of Public Roads has 
| suspended the licenses of 29 interstate. bus 
drivers in its avowed attempt summarily 
to remove from the highways the potential 
hazard that has increased Rhode Island’s 
motor vehicle fatality record during the 
, b past five months. 
the Acting Director, W. C. Mendenhall, are| The Board’s aciion was based upon im- 
making a survey of the Alaskan area. | proper use and operation according to the 
Both the Willow Creek and the Fair-|record of suspensions made public. More 





banks sections are rich in gold. The re-| specifically, George R. Wellington, chief | 


;gion is being studied to ascertain the im-|clerk of the Board, stated orally thatthe 
portance and value of other minerals as|men were deprived of their permits for ex- 
| well. From a geological point of view,| cessive speeding. 
the highway will be of great economic Secret investigations by the Board's 
value to Alaska. In addition to serving; agents, Mr. Wellington stated, show that 
as an artery opening up the interior, it; the operators were running with passen- 
will promote greater traffic. gers aboard at speeds ranging from 40 to 
Alaska is a veritable paradise for the| 60 miles along the highway. All but four 
| Vacationist. Its beauties are varied and|of them, he stated, were going 50 miles or 
}its grandeur inspiring. Once accessible | faster. 
to the thousands of American tourists by| “We have a remarkably fine safety rec- 
|&@ direct highway, it is predicted that tour-| ord of operation in Rhode Island,” Mr. 
list traffic will expand to an extraordinary | Wellington stated, “and the Board intends 
|figure compared with what it is today.|to preserve it. Jitney operation is con- 
|A network of continental roads from Los| trolled by regulations which limit the 
| Angeles, Milwaukee, and cities to the east| maximum speed to 35 miles an hour—and 
|and south serve as feeders to the Yukon/| that does not mean 36. Every operator, 
system. before licensed, is called in and warned 
In addition to the great tourist travel| that 35 miles an hour is the limit, and if 
| anticipated, the railroads and steamships| he exceeds that and is caught at it, his 
;are expected to benefit greatly by an in-| license will be suspended. It’s up to him.” 
|creased shipment of freight through Can- Mr. Wellington denied that. the bus 


Prior to Miss Burrough’s appearance, 
the Committee heard evidence presented 
by C. W. Warden, formerly vice president 
of the Old Continental Trust Company 
of Washington, where Bishop Cannon was 
a depositor; Lewis B. Willis, a farmer of 
Orange, Va., and Mr. Manly, intended to 
show that the Bishop had diverted funds 
received by him for political purposes to 
pay off private obligations. 

Mr. Willis testified that on Jan. 6 or 
Jan. 7 of 1929 he had received from Bishop 
Cannon a check for $450, which was the 
settlement for his share of the estate of 
Mrs. Mary Moore, of which he was a ben- 
eficiary. Bishop Cannon was the executor 
for the estxte and carried an account in 
the Bank of Crewe, Crewe, Va., as James 
Cannon Jr., executor, from where he drew 
the check. 

Mr. Willis testified that the check he 
received from Bishop Cannon was post- 
dated to Jan. 14. He said that he was 
“astonished” when he noticed the later 
date. 

Mr. Manly testified that the bank rec- 
ords showed that at the time Mr. Willis 


{Continued on Page 3. Column 3.] 


NEW HOME STANDARDS FORECAST 
AS RESULT OF TRAINING IN BUYING 


|reaus and independent establishments have | 
| grown since the war. } 
It should include comparative data with | 
;respect to salaries and more especially | 
as to the salaries in excess of $5,000 a year. 

“In this connection, each Department or | 
|Bureau of estahlishment should point out 
|how its activities have been subdivided 
jinto different bureaus and what beneficial | 
results, if any, have accrued. The public | 
has been made to understand that large} 
savings have been effected by coordination 
in the Federal Government. 


650,000,000 bushels for domestic consump 
tion and assuming exports to be 113,000,000 
bushels, the same as last year, which prob- 
ably is not excessive, the carryover on 
July 1, 1932, would be 450,000,000 bushels. 

It would require, on the basis of these 
figures, a reduction of about 50 per cent 
in Winter wheat acreage this Fall, with a 
normal yield per acre next year, to reduce 
the carryover on July 1, 1933, to an ap- 
proximately normal figure of 150,000,000 
bushels. It is therefore likely, unless there 
is a short crop, that a considerable period 
of heavy supplies still faces the farmer, in 
view of the intended reduction of only 12 
per cent, 

The prospective surplus above a norma} 


|) Carryover on July 1, 1932, is about 300,@ 
Growth Since War | 
vail during the next crop year, the reduce 


000,000 bushels. If average conditions pre- 
tion of 12 per cent in acreage of Winter 


one-fourth of this surplus supply by July, 


| 1, 1933. These figures do not allow for any 


possible increase in export demand or con 
sumption, however. 

The Crop Reporting Board also reported 
that intentions to plant rye indicate a re< 
duction in acreage of 5.5 per cent. The 
Board's statement follows in full text: 

Crop to Be Reduced 

Wheat.—Seedings of Winter wheat in 
the United States this Fall will be reduced 
12 per cent below the acreage sown last 
Fall if farmers generally carry out the 
intentions reported to the United States 





“Much confusion has arisen in some de- 
partments from these consolidations. New} 
members of Congress find it difficult to 
follow departmental activities owing to 


Department of Agriculture early in Au- 
gust, These reports indicate that farmers 
|intend to sow 37,344,000 acres to Winter 
wheat this Fall. This is the smallest 


frequent changes in the methods of sub-| acreage reported as intended since in- 


mitting recommendations for appropria- | 
trons. | 


Consolidations Discussed | 
“In justice to the Committee on Appro- | 


tentions were first determined in 1923. It 
is the fourth successive year that acreage 
reported as intended has shown a decrease 
from that intended in the preceding year. 

Even if this year’s intentions are car- 


wheat would mean the elimination of only~ 


priations, let me say that we have dis-| yieq out in full it would mean the smallest 
{cussed this question in the consideration acreage sown in any Fall since 1914. Fre- 
of estimates for appropriations. In many | quently however, weather conditions or 
instances we have refused to make ap- | other causes have prevented the seeding 
propriations sought. To our surprise the | of the entire acreage intended. 

Bureau of the Budget officers have re-| During the past egiht years actual seed~ 
peatedly urged these changes in methods | ings in the country as a whole have av< 
of arranging and presenting their esti- eraged about 3 per cent below August in- 
mates to Congress through the Committee. | tentions, seedings varying from 8 per cent 


“Appropriations frequently are asked for 
by the executive departments on the ground 
that the appropriations will be for ac 
tivities temporary in character, and the 
aeparments explain in that way the ex- 
cess of such appropriations over the pre- 
vious year. My observation has been that 
while temporary appropriations may cease 
under the name of certain activities, the 
departments, with the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, find some other 
activity to substitute for the activity dis- 
|continued in the appropriations and that 
these replacing activities come along with 
great regularity. 

“That practice has ben especially ob- 
served in the consideration of appropria- 


tions for both the Department of State; 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 





TTA the next 25 years there will be 
a scientific development of “intelli- 
gent consumption” in the United States 
as revolutionary to economics as the 
Einstein theory of relativity is to science, 
Adelaide S. Baylor, Chief of the Division 
of Home Economics at the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, stated orally 
Aug. 28. 


on family purchasing, and the public 
schools will introduce training in buying, 
which will elevate standards, expand dis- 
tribution, and stimulate production, she 
said. 

Housewives at. present purchase at retail 
$130,000 worth of goods every minute in 
the day, Miss Baylor explained, and there- 
fore the home looms very large as an im- 
portant place of consumption. Additional 
information was furnished as follows: 

For a céntury the American economists 
have come under the influence of writers 





Educationally, its chief emphasis will be | 







autics Branch. 


ttering may be obtained from the| Alaska, to Seattle, Wash. 


|ada into various parts of Alaska. 


| Negotiations are centering now on the It is further believed that a considerabl 


company schedules were so arranged as 


e| to make it necessary for the operators to 





tume intervening prior to the ef-|route. While the Canadians are studying 


Portion of the $300,000,000 now spent an++speed. There is nothing to that, he said, 


like Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, and 


their followers, who placed strong empha- | 
sis on production, distribution, and con- | 


Intelligent Consumption to Be Factor in Increasing Pro- 
duction, Says Federal Specialist 





{to distribution, but consumption has re- 
| ceived scanty attention. 

Circumstances now compel attention to 
| consumption. The present depression 
offers an opportunity to turn public at- 
| tention to it as a factor in bringing about 
| Stability. 

Home economists are chiefly concerned 
with consumption as it affects the family 
group. The, home in the United States 
is such an important place that home- 
making itself constitutes a real vocation. 
Here enormous purchases are made for 
food, clothes, shelter, welfare, and a thou- 
sand items meeting the needs of man. 

Classifying homemaking as a vocation 
is novel. Practically no attention was 
given formerly to scientific management 
of the home. Yet it is both a center of 
consumption and of production. Wise 
management of buying means a better 
home life. Responsibility will bs substi- 
tuted for irresponsibility, and care for in- 
difference, in household management. 

The answer is through training. A new 


}below intentions in 1925, when seeding 
|conditions were very unfavorable both 
in the eastern Corn Belt and on the 
Pacific coast, to 3 per cent above inten- 
tions in 1923 when liberal Fall rains en- 
couraged farmers from Oklahoma north 
and they decreased the acreage less than 
they had originally intended. Last year, 
|also the drought was broken in time to 
permit farmers in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
!Texas to plant a _ substantially larger 
acreage than they planned in August. 

| While moisture conditions in most of 
the southern plains area are better than 
they were a year ago, there are consid- 
lerable areas in the western half of the 
| 
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-|State Studies Price 


Of Farm Machinery 





‘Missouri May Bring Test Case 
In Its Supreme Court 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 28, 


| An investigation into the price of farm 
|machinery has been started in Missouri, 
| according to the State Attorney General, 
| Stratton Shartel. 

The Attorney General said that if the 
| facts warrant, proceedings will be started 
|in the Missouri Supreme Court for a gen- 
}eral price investigation. 
| The Attorney General’s' statement fol- 
| lows in full text: 
| This department is investigating the 

price of farm machinery being paid by 
the farmers of this State. It has come 
| to our attention that these prices have not 
| been materially reduced during the past 
|few years. In other words, these prices 
|}have apparently not responded to the 
| lower cost of labor and materials: 

| Therefore there must be some arbitrary 
and artificial method by which the ‘prices 
|of farm machinery are kept on a higher 
| basis. The farmers of this State are re- 
| ceiving very low prices for what they pro- 
i duce, and it is unjust that they should 
|have to pay prices for farm machinery 
| which are out of line with present condi< 
| tions, 

This department is now investigating 


date of the amendment will af-|the costs and the most feasible direction |nually in Canada by American tourists 
for the road to take, members of the’ will find its way into Alaska over the great 





and the Board is satisfied that the oper- | sumption of economic goods. In the United 
ating companies are doing what they can/| States production has received the major | 





obligation rests on education. The schools! this matter out over the State, and may 
must gather scientific data on maintain-| bring a proceeding in our supreme court 
for the purpose of investigating the priceg 





ued on Page 6, Column 7.) |i oe States Geological Survey, led by highway. 


‘to keep their drivers under control. 


emphasis.. Some attention has been given| [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] | of farm machinery. 
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Training C United States View RED GRANITE CAPITOL OF STATE OF TEXAS Increase Reported Pryjyate Concerns 
‘raining Courses 10 ee ba. 

oe ar 4 Of Arms Session’ , n Scarlet Fever T 1 dN E 
Of Civil Service i Li as 5 he old Not te Enter 


'Will Be ‘Exceedingly Sorry’ if Extent in 96 Cities Indicated 


Groups Analyzed “or/erence t+ Nor Hela In Weekly Statement of Postal Business 


Says Mr. Castle Health Service 

















> +. Although the Department of State has| 
Records of Formal Studies not received any word that postponement 


= s ° : . | of the 1932 world disarmament conference 
Since Entering Service to | {) peing considered, the United States will 


The United States Public Health Serv- Department Calls Attention 
jice has issued the following statement xe- 


garding the prevalence of communicable To Law Prohibiting Pay- 
diseases in the United States. 5 


Be Checked With View of | be “exceedingly sorry” if the February ses-) | | os e Se “enue ideas Another (Eanty 
|sion at Geneva is not held, William R.) ‘ ; the country and have an estimated ag- For Transporting Mail 
Determining Progress | Castle eee ae Secretary of State, gregate population of more than 32,555,000. (iaacnciinaniate 
sacaioaie shea stated orally Aug. 28. ; ; The estimated population of the 89 cities The Post Office Department often has 
The Council of Personnel Administra- | Mr. Castle pointed out the saving which | 


reporting deaths is more than 31,010,000. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. Weeks ended Aug. 8, 1931, 
and Aug. 9, 1930: 


, ‘ ‘ i AVE ‘ ov-| would possibly result from the holding of 
eae Geaert teovenctent dex ‘tne a successful conference during the pres- 
‘ambitious workers, announced Aug. 28 ent economic situation. 
that records of the formal training which | He also announced that, as far as the 
every Federal employe has received since Department is concerned, reports are un- | 


been obliged to take steps to prevent pri- 
vate interests from going into the business 
of transporting anc delivering letters in 
competition with it, according to an oral 
statement Aug. 28 at the Department. 


nee REPORTED jee: tes Est. Three or four times weekly, of late, the 
entering Government service have been true that the ioe map om gg has “— Dip Cori: Te eee 631 930 exp. Department, it was explained, has had 
collected for the purpose of ascertaining | quested the American opinion on post-| aoe "501 330 3a9_ tO call attention to the law forbidding one 
the effects of such training on the career | ponement of current naval construction Measles: = party from paying another party for the 
and accomplishments of workers. programs, | 45 States ...........+++..++, 1,238 1,108 ... | purpose of having correspondence, in the 
“A study of the records, in conjunction, Should the Mebruary discussion of world sdunibabendsas ‘aiaane.”’ 377-306... form of “letters,” transported privately 
+ with the duties of the employe from year armaments be postponed by the League MES coo, 2. cc isc cg) 94 ... from one point to another. The law pro- 
to year, will indicate which phases of his | of Nations, there is no apparent way the OB CHIGS onc cieserersresnde - 24 54... Vides that the Department shall have a 
general and specific experience and train-| United States can effectively oppose such Poliomyelitis: adi monopoly on the delivery of letters, and 
ing actually serve to prepare him for a step, the Acting Secretary added. meatic eters sirsseeeeeeeerees 1,029 253 --- | it was said to be i!'egal to pay others on 
more responsible duties assumed during nplliiasscasiiaaeia libata | Ee 812 621 ...,% contract basis for the performance of 
the course of his career,” it is stated. . seicities auagha een eseaoueys 296 194 250 this service. 
Topic of Training Discussed P d H ot an a a Only Contracts Affected 
The haanabonant explaining the pro- resi ent oover 96 ailes” eh des wc ag5ias Riise eae 17 16 This law was said not to apply to the 
ceedings of a recent meeting of the project e Tape fever: os te delivery of letters by employes of a con- 
i il, follows in full | R S d ALES veers eeeeeeeeeiees 908 ‘.2 cern or individual, but only to cases 
eee of the council, f elterates tan 96 nie pce neeaaes “** 140-107 133) wherein one party would contract with 
Training for employes of Government ° ° a ene: 2 which andinbety wOUM ag aro tae 
and independent establish- 0 S ] S 89 Cities ......e.eeeeeseeee 300 324... y wou g0 E 
aga allan a ecnene lenny n pecia ession Gmalipos: ; posts. The following information also was 
and developing career opportunities in the Misneeeie, iina. 200000) § 2S TS | eee Sree: 
Federal service, was the principal subject 


‘of discussion at the meeting of the proj- , car : ‘ 
éct committee of the Council of Personnel Executive m Letter to Gov. 


Administration, recently held at the Civil Pinchot Declares He Will 
Service Commission. 


Corporations have figured in many of 
the comparatively recent cases in which 


Calling of Election the Department has had to act to enforce 


the law prohibiting contracts with private 
interests for the transportation of letters. 
This project committee, which assists Not Call Congress for 
the director of the council in formulating , 


e es 
‘ It is specified that the law is not to be 
Three million acres of public domain owned by the State of Texas was the barter price paid by the State By Joint Resolution construed as prohibiting “the conveyance 
projects to be submitted to the council Any Purpoge government for the construction of a State Capitol building in Austin. The building is of red granite native 

for approval, and in outlining the studies ; 


; rs " or transmission of letters or packets by 

: ; Aenean to the State, is 602 feet long and 305 feet high to the tip of the figure on the dome. The land conveyed to the U h Id . - private hands without compensation, or 
to be conducted in the serene arent President Hoover has acknowledged| building syndicate was in west Texas and valued at about 50 cents an acre; recent oil discoveries have enhanced p C1d In LeENNESSCE by special messenger employed for the 
ents, is made up of specialists from {Ne ie jetter_of Gov. Pinchot, of Penney ‘the value of consider able of this area. | . 


particular occasion only.” 








ganizations interested in the development vania, urging the calling of a special} — A fine of not more than $500, or six 
of Federal personnel. session of Congress to consider unemploy- 


te ea . | i ager - Legislature’s Method Found raonths imprisonment, or both, however, 
Those present at the meeting included’ ment relief, but the President maintains P ractice of Earth Eating Is F ound | Guide to Literature s are provided for “whoever shall establish 


Dr. W. W. Stockberger, Director of Per d ® To Be Valid in Regard to eth private ea for the conveyance of 
: * ; oe “his previously expressed intention not to ° ° ° . aaa ° etters or packets, or in any manner cause 
sonnel and Business Administration, De- oy ‘ P ; : Submittin ( . Hide for th ; f 
partment of Agriculture; Malcolm Kerlin, °@!l an extra session for any purpose, it Among All Races and um All Climes On Known arasites tting Question of or provide for the conveyance of the same 
administrative assistant to the Secretary,| Was announced orally Aug. 28 at the 


by regular trips or at stated periods over 





| a A Constitutional Convention any post route which is or may be estab- 
Department of Commerce; Harry A. Mc- | White House. (A summary of Mr. Pin- | 4 : : i s Nearing Publication ts ‘lished by law, or from any city, town, or 
Btate: Guy F Cee erent Of | chot’s letter to the President was printed J/¥jdely Prevalent in India and Persia and Comparatively ‘ CHATTANOOGA, TeNN., Aug. 28 Place, to any other city, town, or place, 
sistant, Bureau of the Budget; E. K. Bur-|'" the issue of Aug. 20.) a ‘ secinalsaniaveie The power of the State Legislature to| between which the mail is So 
lew, administrative assistant, ‘Department| The President’s reply to the Pennsyl- So in Other Countries, Says Dr. Walter Hough provide by resolution, instead of a bill, for Ted. > 





of the Interior; Ismar Baruch, Assistant | vania Governor was not made public, but 
es je ea a | was stated that he has not changed| garth eating, usually thought to have earth, and other members of the same 
cil and Director of Personnel Research,| “¢ Position he has taken on several oc-| been a custom of antiquity, a — ‘tribe who abstain from it and even dis- 
Civil Service Commission; and Governor | C@Sions in opposition to an extra session. by many ion came ~ oe or ann: | approve of the habit. Consequently, | 
Thomas E. Campbell, chairman of the| On the most recent occasion, Aug. 18, Mr. | it was stated orally Aug. pes 


Compilation of National In- | an clection relative to the calling of a con- therein.” 
Conveyors Subject to Fine 


: Ss sa stitutional convention has been upheld in| c r * 

stitute of Health Said to an opinion just handed down by Chan- a“ also is —— boo ae being 
: , cellor W. B. Garvin. The court ruled the owner, driver, conductor, master or 

Have Economic Value of that tne resolution providing for an elec-| Other person having charge of any stage- 





|earth eating can not be interpreted as a tion Sept. 24 on the question of calling a coach, railway car, steamboat, or other 
council and President of the Civil Service| Hoover authorized the statement that he Hough, head curator of anthropology at | racial characteristic or as peculiar to this $1,000,000 convention is valid. a ieee vehicle or vessel, shall knowingly convey 
Commission. has no intention of calling an extra ses- the National Museum. a —" lor that group of peoples. eee P teoth te ae oon oy eee in a an ae the Fenty so of a person 

i .| Sion. (The President’s announcement was; “Reports recently receive a € A catalogug presenting a complete list action brought to test the constitutionality, acting or employed as a private express 
ain oe ie en te 1 printed in the issue of Aug. 19.) Museum, especially one by Dr. Berthold | Perils Are Overstated in all languages of all the literature pub-'of the resolution that “the decision of the| for the conveyance of letters or packets, 
a aide to work with Dr ORo rke in| Stand Is Unchanged Laufer, Chicago anthropologist, prove| nordinate and indiscriminate clay lished in every country about the para-| Legislature to submit to the people the and actually in possession of the same for 
quavenbiing reports showing coteiinn tenia | It was joutine stated at the White House conclusively that this strange habit is| eating is injurious to health and may lead Sites which prey on animals and human | question of calling a constitutional con- the purpose of conveying them, contrary 


sti stised in India and Persia , . |beings is soon to be published by the vention was in this instance expressed in| to law, shall be fined not more than $150.” 
ing courses in the different departments, | Aug. 28 that the President has not altered still widely prac > to untimely death, but the pails of the| . : : e 3 ; 
and indicating the advantages which the | his stand in opposition to wage-cutting in and comparatively so in many other coun-| indulgence have ‘been overstated. There | National Institute of Health, the Public the form of a joint resolution of its two 


n is nes ge Mr ~ a = Likewise the. law specifies that “who- 
1 f . | . tries,” he said. is no doubt that occasional consumption | Hea ervice announce ug. . ouses. ever shall transmit by private express or 
ult at ten wocanire depttoums vesee. ns beeen yyy = coer Tasting Habit Natural of diatomaceous earth or a sprinkling of| The completed volume will constitute a Attacks Resolution other unlawful means, or deliver to any 
sentatives have already submitted state-| of the Administration holds the view that : |earth or clay over ordinary food is harm- compendium of the entire parasitical lit- This resolution is attacked in the bill) @8ent thereof, or deposit or cause to be 
ments covering the training conducted in| the policy of the Administration against | ,.D'; Housh thade available the follow-| jess.  Overindulgence, however, may | erature in the medical, zoological and vet- as invalid and of no force, and all action | Ceposited at any appointed place, for the 
their organizations, and the subcommit- | wage cutting should be changed, and ing information: cause various forms of illness, chief among | erinarian professions and its ecoftomic ynder it is sought to be enjoined. The|Furpose of being so transmitted, any letter 


tee’s study and analysis of these reports|added that “it is not changed.” (The Geophagy. or the practice of eating| which is anaemia. It is almost certain | value is estimated by scientists at $1,000,- | case 


; | | : ) turns entirely upon the meaning/ Or packet, shall be fined not more than $50. 
will aid in drawing up an outline to serve | President's statement was printed in the °@"th and clay, has been characterized | that anaemia is one cause which will give |000, the service said. 


Sy eadly colentinte dp eit “evil” or & “vive” | can an cee tna $ : | properly to be — to the A ge by = “Whoever shall carry any letter or 
eit > 29.) ye . - )Tise to the habit, and most probable tha ‘ate in that clause of section 3 of Article XI packet on board any vessel whi ies 
vacate ae ee as in his letter to th |Such characterizations are meaningless,|the habit is both the cause and conse- | Bes Comguete Cutaiegue of the Constitution which provides: the mail, otherwins, than in “as toe. 
| menenians meal bile 1 S letter to the and do not help us to understand the| quence of anaemia. The announcement of the Service fol-| ««The Legislature snall have the right, except as otherwise provided by law, shall 
Study of Courses Begun aa > made public in Harrisburg, Aug.) phenomenon. Various theories have been advanced as |!0ws in full text: 8 : i 
The Foreign Service School of the State | -; declared that the unemployed of Penn- | 


| | ¢ > ti , y | be fined not more than $50, or impriso 
Department was presented by Mr. McBride | SYivania numbered 900,000, or one-fourth | Man at the outset will taste and test’ to what brings about the habit. One at-| ——— is sr to 7 rn world’s nent a wis macatiea et caulk or ennui not more than one pt or both.” - 
ae example 3 the ‘ae training | 0f the total working population of the| everything offered to him by Nature. Con-| tributes it to the need of supplying the | fomP coe eee heaiiee ik oeeay’ ton 


ao : aes tional convention to alter, reform or abol- , 
which can be given to employes in the | State. Local relief, he added, is hampered | suming earth, mud, or clay is no more | deficiency of mineral substances which|™€® and animals, indexed in every im- ish this Constitution. * * *.’ 





‘ | surprising than eating salt, pepper, bark, rtant modern language and in Latin - - : > swiwant: $ 

a eee, Sts. Reine stated.| 3, me one tener came aut ak tee ae insects, snakes, or monkeys, or chewing an tes oneeak diene wee tens for international use, is nearing comple-| | “Complainant insists that by this lan- Pe wee} Ivania Is Drafting 
“plays a part in providing the United | ons and borrowings, and the inability of | cum, coca leaves, betel, or tobacco. Earth| was to silence the hungry stomach few | tion at the National Institute of Health Sage the Legislature in submitting the Model Traffic Ordinan 
States with a highly trained, efficient and axpayers to pay. |may recommend itself to*taste through] ag short while with an indigestible morsel at Washington. fame 7 fa call a ee _ = bill os js ance 
democratic organization for the purpose of Forecasts Suffering | color, odor, flavor, softness, and plasticity. | 4 third purports that it is due primarily| The catalogue is expected to save at th ; caer ean ried ty th cove a - HarrisBurG, Pa., Aug. 28 
carrying out intelligently and precisely| ‘You have yourself asked for appropri- | Other foods do no more. to the purely mechanical effect it seems | least 25 per cent of the time now used by , ee eee ee eee : i g. 
such foreign policies as the Government of | ations by Congress for relief of the needy | c 


the United States may adopt, and to per-| in distant parts of the world,” he wrote Ao 0 ae, Be oteey Mind of cont, O12 ee Gee oe eae 


special resarch workers all over the world tions of Article II of the Constitution,, The Bureau of Motor Vehicles, Depart- 
form such other duties as may from time | the President, “and, having obtained them, oe A ggg A ag nag 


vhich deals with the legislative d t- y is drafti raf- 
in hunting for available information fe- which deals with the legislative depar ment of Revenue, is drafting a model traf: 


: : ‘ : ment. fic ordinance to comply with the provisions 
; ; gs A | standpoint of edibility is what is called , ‘ . ;, |Sarding medical and zoological subjects.|  ,, ae ae 7 er : 
to time be asigned to it. \have supervised their expenditure. It | diatomaceous earth, or kieselguhr, popu- ota melt Dat so googie eng Its economic value has been estimated by fig aeons. oidt ee if not A ne cage a: va 

The training courses conducted by the| Would seem to be most opportune that| larly known as “mountain meal” or “fossil| tain clays have an agreeable and spicy | Scientists at $1,000,000. ST: Sh SOS Renee es 1S Oe oe ee — 
Department of Justice, ‘1c Department of | You should do no less for our own needy| meal.” It is a very light, porous: earth picy | 


F ; ercising the power of submitting this|of Motor Vehicles, has announced Aug. 26. 
The National Institute of Health is op-| question to the people the Legislature is| The ordinance is intended for the guidance 
irresistibly and experience a pleasant and |€rated under the United States Public) not engaged in legislative action, but is Of municipal authorities in framing local 
beneficial effect on their systems, we can- | Health Service and, although supported ¢ 


Commerce, and the Department of Agri- | here at home. Only an extra session of 
culture were also discussed. Complete | Congress can empower you to do so in 
records of all formal departmental and | time. 


| flavor, an 
resembling chalk or clay, and consisting of | and that they are attracted to them 


the siliceous remains of very minute 

















. . : ] ’ discharging the special, peculiar and dis-| regulations governing traffic control 
university training which has been re-| The Pennsylvania Gover 1 nts res hae oF a ett a (ae simply brand such folks as maniacs. | by Government funds, it has authority t0 | tinct function of initiating and providing —— Se ae ae 
‘ceived by employes of certain bureaus in|if Congress is not ble ee _— "| There must be a physiological cause for | use funds from private sources acceptable) for action by the people themselves.” exist between this country and G 
these departments is now available, as well| regular date consideration - relief, | j — _— i eae on fine.| oe ae Dr oh og Wardell 3 re = ar tie Distinction Understood was held to be law to the extent of form 
eS : - pro-| joyment are almost without exception fine, | r. arles Warde tiles, chief of the . ; gs : ae Pi - 
as records of salary increases, changes in | posals at the earliest possible date there-| fat, and usually ferruginous clays. They | Clay Believed Beneficial division of zoology at the Institute, has|_ “The general distinction between a reso- ing a basis for criminal indictment.” 
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Network Seeking 
License to Open 


New Type Station | 





Operation of ‘Booster’, for) 
Purpose of Reenergizing | 
Programs of Key Station, | 
Asked of Commission 


An application to operate a 250-watt | 
experimental “booster” station in Wash-| 
ington, D. C., synchronized for 17 hours} 
daily with Station WABC, of New York, | 
key of the Columbia Broadcasting System, | 
was filed with the Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion: Aug. 28 by the network. | 

If approved by the Commission, the ap-| 
plication brought out, it will be the first; 
time in history that a key station of a 
network has been linked on its own wave) 
length with a “booster,” which simply re- 
energizes the programs of the key station. | 
A new type of antenna, designed to sup- 
press the “high-angle sky-wave,” which 
is subject to interferences, will be used. 

Attempt at Conservation 

The following additional information 
contained in the application was made 
available at the Commission, together with 
oral comments concerning the proposed 
experiment: 

The project is declared to represent an 
attempt at conservation of the Nation's 
broadcasting channels, ultimately by bring- 
ing about similar duplication of assign- 
ments by means of “boosters” on other 
wavelengths. 

The National Broadcasting Company, 
competitor of Columbia, now is mamtain- 
ing synchronized operation on two chan- 
nels with Stations WEAF and WJZ, key 
stations in New York, linked on alternate 
days with Stations WTIC, Hartford, Conn., 
and WBAL, Baltimore. The latter two) 
stations are licensed to divide time on the | 
same channel, but under the experimental | 
synchronized arrangement, they are af- 
forded full time. ans. | 

The proposed change by Columbia is re- 
garded by the network as an important | 
experiment and forward step in broadcast- 
ing. The. new type antenna designed to 
suppress the high angle sky-wave_ repre- 
sents an entirely new departure. In past 


synchronization attempts, the ‘open Relies of Prehistoric 


said, “it is generally understood that the 
high-angle sky-wave has caused unsatis- 
factory reception in certain areas and has 
been a chief source of difficulty.” 


The New-type Antenna 


CARVED SYMBOLS — 
OF PATRAJOTISM 











~TATUES symbolizing Courage, Mem- 

ory, Liberty, Patriotism, Peace, and 
Victory, by the hand of Henry Hering, 
sculptor, are to embellish each side of 
the exterior of the World War Shrine 
being erected in the capital city of In- 
dianapolis by the State of Indiana. In 
the seminude male figure representing 
Patriotism, shown above, the quality of 
determination is emphasized by a rugged 
physique, and a shield for defense fur- 
ther carries out the symbolism. 


Indians in Arizona 


“Synchronization offers interesting a Will Be Investigated 


sibilities for conservation and more ef- 
ficient use of the Nation’s natural resources 
represented by the frequencies set aside for 
broadcasting,” said the application. “No 
synchronization tests are in progress In 
which the originating station utilizes an 
antenna designed to suppress the high- 
angle sky-wave. 

“Anticipating the possibilities of render- 
ing more widespread service to a larger 
audience by making more efficient use of 
its cleared channel, the applicant has ex- 
pended more than $100,000 to develop and 
erect for WABC a sky-wave-suppressing 
antenna, consisting of a single tower radia- 
tor 665 feet in height, the first of its kind 
in the country. 


“Since the sky-wave has caused most | 


of the difficulty in synchronization tests, 
we believe that, with, the 665 foot sky- 
wave-suppressing tower antenna soon to 
be under operation with 50 kilowatts by 
WABC, and with which the proposed 
250-watt ‘booster’ in Washington would be 
synchronized by wire line, we would be 


able to develop important information on | 


synchronization and to render unusual 
program service to Washington and vi- 


cinity without interfering with the nor-| 


mal rural service of WABC. 

“In addition, the* operation of t 
*booster’ would not cause interference with 
any existing stations. The experimental 
operation herein proposed will produce 
extremely useful data, all of which would 
be made available to the Commission and 
its staff. 

Observation at First Hand 


“It is emphasized that the experimental 
project herein proposed is entirely differ- 
ent rom any other synchronization tests 
approved by the Commission; first, be- 
cause a vertical, half-wave antenna, de- 
signed to suppress high-angle sky radia- 
tion will be used for the first time, and, 
second, because the actual method of 


the | 


maintaining synchronization is a radical | 


departure from any other system. This 
is the first opportunity wherein the eco- 
nomics and requirements of public service 
have-made it desirable for us to operate 
this new equipment experimentally under 
practical broadcasting conditions. Such 
operation would give the Commissioners, 
the staff of the Commission, members of 
Congress and others an opportunity to ob- 
serve the experiment at first hand.” 

It said also that “the political capital 
of the Natipn has unique importance 
from: the standpoint of network broad- 
casting and is deserving of that quality 
of service which has won outstanding pop- 
ularity for WABC-Columbia programs in 
the Nation’s commercial capital, New 
York. This the Columbia System proposes 
to undertake on an experimental basis 
with the hope that the project will bring 
hours of pleasure to Washingtonians and 
also contribute to the advancement of the 
ever-growing radio industry.” 

; Present Affiliation 


The Commission was informed that 
should the application be granted Station 


Hope of Finding Specimens 
Of Historic Value Is Ex- 
pressed by Smithsonian 
Archaeologist 


Prehistoric Indian remains just reported 
unearthed in the Apache country of Ari- 
zona have caused Neil M. Judd, Curator 
of Archaeology at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, to prepare a trip of investigation 
at once, he announced orally Aug. 28. 

Other than to know that there are a 
number of caves in the region, Mr. Judd 
said science heretofore has been ignorant 
of any relics there. It is believed that 
ancient basket makers perhaps dating 
from 500 B. C. to the Christian era oc- 
cupied the caves. The following addi- 
tional information was furnished: 

The area to be investigated will present 
many difficulties. It is rugged and mules 
will have to be employed for transporta- 
tion. 


Findings in Texas 


Since Frank M. Setzler, assistant curator 
of archeeology, met with success in his 
exploration during the present Summer 
in southern Texas, the dvision is hopeful 
that something of historic value may be 
unearthed in Arizona. From his findings 
there are reasons to believe that the basket 
makers were in Texas. The fragmentary 
character of the materials, however, does 
not allow for an idenification just yet. 

Just when basket makers came into the 
West is unknown. It is assumed that 
they came from the North and Northwest, 
from northern Arizona, southern Utah, 
northwest New Mexico, and southwest Col- 
orado. 

After following a restless nomadic life 
for an unknown period of time, they ob- 
tained in some way a single variety of 
flint corn. They learned that they could 
subsist on corn, hence began to settle 


;down and raise crops season after season 


and store them in specially made gran- 
eries. Thus the nomadic hunting life 
emerged into the sedentary agricultural 


' life. 


WMAL in Washington will continue its | 


affiliation with the Columbia System prob- 
abiy for several months after the expira- 
tion of its present contract Nov. 11, 1931. 
It was estimated that the construction 
would require at least 90 days after Com- 
mission approval is obtained. 

Aside from the purely technical factor 
involved, it was explained orally at the 
Commission that the matter of broadcast- 
ing quotas relating to the distribution of 
radio facilities among the States must be 
taken into consideration. A “booster” sta- 
tion is not defined by Commission regu- 
lations with respect to quota. The Dis- 


triét of Columbia now is under its broad- | 


casting quota by 0.03 units, a unit being 
the equivalent of one station of 1,000 
watts power operating full time. More- 


over, it was stated, by using “booster” sta- | 


tions on a cleared channel the wave length 
loses its identity as a cleared channel, in 
conflict with Commission regulations 

Synchronization has been regarded as 
the development that shows promise of 
relieving congestion in the broadcast band 
by permitting the simultaneou® operation 
of high-powered stations on the same 
channel without interference. Several dif- 
ferent methods of synchronized operation 
have been tested experimentally. 


Troops Ordered Reduced 
In East Texas Oil Field 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 28. 
Gov. Ross S. Sterling has ordered mili- 
tary forces in the martial law zone em- 


duced from 1,20@ to 800 men. 

The State Railroad Commission at the 
e time was conducting a hearing on 
ssary rules to apply to operation of 
ast Texas oil field under the new 
vation and pipeline law that be- 
ifective Aug. 12, under which the 
as field is to be reopened from 
nplete shutdown under martial 
Aug. 17. 








bracing the east Texas oil fields to be re-| 


Dwellings Constructed 


As permanent settlements developed, 
dwelling houses were constructed and 
were modeled after the granaries with 
additional size. They learned to make 
pottery although they had no knowledge 
of the bow and arrow. 

The Pueblo group of Indians next en- 
tered the picture. They came presum- 


ably from the North and Northwest. Ap- 
parently they subjugated the basket 
makers. The Pueblo Indians had round 


heads in contrast to the long heads of 
the basket makers. 

From the forthcoming trip into Arizona, 
it is hoped that more facts can be brought 
to light on these very early tribes. 


Site for Veterans’ Hospital 
At San Francisco Is Asked 


The Federal Board of Hospitalization 
has recommended that President Hoover 
request the War Department to allocate 
25 acres at a suitable point in the mili- 
tary post at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
as a site for a veterans’ hospital, it was 
announced orally Aug. 28 on behalf of 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator 


{of Veterans’ Affairs, and charrman of the 


Board. 

In the event that the 25 acres cannot 
be granted. the Board has recommended 
that the War Department be requested 
to turn over all of the reservation at 
Fort Miley, in San Francisco, except the 
batteries located there. 
vocated that no additional grounds for 
a hospital site be purchased in San Fran- 
cisco. 





oe 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 28, 1931 








10:30 a. m.—The President met with 
his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are held 
Tuesdays and Fridays.) 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—The President received 
Russell Boardman and John Polando, 
trans-Atlantic aviators. 

2:00 p. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

2:45 p. m—The President left. for 
the week-end at his fishing camp at 


| Rapidan, Va. 


ing of your statement 


The Board ad-! 
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Senate Authorit 
Challenged Anew 


In Gannon. Case. 


Miss Ada L. Burroughs, of | 
| Richmond, Va., and Rev. 
| J. Sidney Peters Refuse to 
| Answer Questions 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

‘received this check there were no funds 
}in the Bank of Crewe, but that by the 
|time the check could be presented for 


| payment Bishop Cannon had transferred | 
| political funds from his account in the 
; Continental Bank in Washington to the 


Bank of Crewe to cover the check. 

Mr. Warden was called upon to identify 
certain correspondence from Bishop Can- 
non relating to the account in the Con- 
tinental Bank. He said he had contact 
with Bishop Cannon and “quite some cor- 
respondence” with him, The witness iden- 
tified a letter written in long hand by 
Bishop Cannon regarding the opening of 
an account for the “Committee to De- 
feat ‘Al’.Smith.” The letter follows: 

“Dear Mr.- Warden: It is thought wise 
to keep three separate accounts of the ex- 
penditures of our committee to defeat ‘Al’ 
Smith, and I have decided to open one of 


| these three accounts with the Continental 


Trust Co. I am therefore enclosing draft 
for $2,000 on American National Bank of 
Richmond and some _ smaller drafts. 
Kindly open account in name of James 
Cannon Jr. Send me pocket checkbook, 
as there will probably be checks made on 
the account of such amounts as will be 
needed to’meet special work and not small 
bills. You have my signature as chair- 
man of Board of Social Service. If you 
need special signature send me card to 
fill in addressed at Box 674, Richmond, 
Va. The work prospers. . 

(Signed) “JAMES CANNON JR.” 

Woman Declines to Testify 


Following Mr. Warden's testimony, the 
Committee called upon Miss Burroughs, 
who read into the record a_ statement 
declining to give any testimony, on the 
ground that the Committee is “without 
authority or jurisdiction” to inquire into 
the matters referred to in the subpoena 
requiring her appearance. 

Chairman Nye asked the witness: “You 
realize, Miss Burroughs, that by the read- 
you have given 
testimony?” 

“Yes,” the witness replied. 

Chairman Nye inquired whether the 
witness was formeMy the treasurer of the 
headquarters committee of the anti-Smith 
Democrats. 

“I decline to answer,” she responded. 

To other questions asked by the chair- 
man, she answered: “I adhere to my 
statement.” 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
another member of the Committee, asked 
the witness: “Are you a member of the 
Methodist Church?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

Miss Burrough’s statement to the Com- 
mittee, which was put in the record, fol- 
lows in full text: 

“To the Chairman and Members of the 
Select Committee on Campaign Expendi- 
tures, United States Senate: 

“Gentlemen: Referring to subpoena 
for my appearance today to testify before 
this Committee under the terms of Sen- 
ate Resolution 403, I beg, with all due re- 
spect, to refer the Committee to a protest 
heretofore filed by me with this Commit- 
tee on May 7, 1931; and I hereby adopt 
said protest for the purposes of this 
hearing. 

Books Not in Her Possession 


“However, in further deference to the 
Committee and its subpoena, I beg to state 
that none of the books, accounts, checks, 
or other documents, called for by the Com- 
mittee’s subpoena are now in my posses- 
sion. All the books, accounts, records, etc., 
which were in my possession as Treasurer 
of the Headquarters Committee, Anti- 
Smith Democrats, were retained in my 
possession for the statutory period of two 
years from the time of the receipt of all 
moneys by said Committee, and were 
thereafter turned over and delivered to 
James Cannon Jr., and I have no knowl- 
edeg as to their present whereabouts. 

“For the further information of the 
Committee, I beg to state that I never 
at any time had any connection with a 
committee designated in the Committee's 
subpoena as ‘Committee on Temperance 
and Tolerance.’ 

“Believing, as stated in my protest of 
May 7, 1931, that this Committee is with- 
out authority or jurisdiction to investigate 
or inquire into any of the matters referred 
to in said subpoena of Aug. 27, 1931, to 
me, or any matters relating to the private 
transactions of James Cannon Jr., or my 
connections therewith, and being so legally 
advised, I again respectfully décline to 
give any testimony in this investigation.” 

The Committee then called upon W. H. 
Wood, president of the American Trust 
@o., Charlotte, N. C., to testify regarding 
his activities in the anti-Smith campagin. 


Organization Is Described 


Mr. Wood said that’ he was a member 
of the “state-wide anti-Smith Democratic 
Committee of North Carolina.” He de- 
clared it was “an organization of Demo- 
crats to defeat Smith,” that it was organ- 
ized by a group of people which grad- 
ually expanded until it contained more 
than 100 persons, and that Frank R 
McNinch was made chairman of the first 
meeting. 

Charles H. Ireland was made treasurer 
of the organization, the witness said. He 
asserted that Mr. McNinch was “always 
a Democrat.” 

Mr. Wooli’s Testimony 

Mr. Wood testified that on Oct. 24, 1928, 
he received $5,000 from the Anti-Smith 
Democrats in Virginia. This money came 
at the suggestion of Mr. McNinch who 
said he could get a contribution from the 
Anti-Smith headquarters through Bishop 
Cannon. 

The money was in the form of a check, 
Mr. Wood testified, which he understood 
was to come from the Anti-Smith head- 
quarters. The check was drawn on a 
New York City bank,. according to the 
witness, who said that his best recol- 
lection was that the check was signed by 
the Anti-Smith Democratic headquarters 
of Virginia. 

Chairman Nye pointed out that it had 
been testified on Aug. 27 that Mr. Jameson 
had given Bishop Cannon $18,000 in New 
York City on Oct. 19 and that $10,000 of | 
the total contribution was given in cash 
and $8,000 in the form of a cashier's 
check. 

Reminded of testimony given at a pre-| 
vious hearing by Mr. McNinch relative 
to the limiting of contributions to Demo- | 
cratic sources, Mr. Wood testified that 
there had been no agreement regarding 
the acceptance of funds from Republican | 
sources other than a statement to that | 
effect by Mr. McNinch. He said that “the | 
rest of us” were willing to accept funds 
from any source. | 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, | 
} Chairman of the Committee, read into the | 
record a letter written by Bishop Can-| 
non on Jan. 5, 1929, to E. C. Jameson, | 
of New York City, In which the Bishop} 
wrote that 
were organized in every southern State;/ 
that they were the “aggressive leaders” 









The proposed Municipal Center in the National Capital, authorized by Congress as the seat of the Government 
of the District of Columbia, is shown in the three perspective views. 
to consist of two units divided by a plaza, is shown in the general perspective below; on the upper left is a view 
of the south entrance to the administrative unit—identical in reverse to the south entrance of the western unit, 
on the right—as seen from Pennsylvania Avenue; the view on the upper right shows a corresponding entrance 
The site of the Municipal Center is to run from Pennsylvania Avenue on the south to D 
Street on the north and from Third Street on the east to Sixth Street on the west, divided by John Marshall 
Place, which is to be converted into a central plaza. 


on the north side. 


Country Groups Selected 
To Federal Relief Council 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


agencies is proceeding and it is now ex- 
pected that another week may provide 
Mr. Gifford’s group with some indication 
of the amount of funds that may be re- 
quired to relieve the destitute during the 
forthcoming Winter. Relief of distress is 
the one program to which Mr. Gifford has 
committed the President's Organization, 
studies as to means of preventing a re- 
currence being left to others. 

Mr. Gifford’s first announcement on 
taking over the work after he was called 
from New York by President Hoover was 
that none knew with accuracy what the 
“load” is. He suggested at that time that 


| aside from the creation of a staff to co- 


ordinate all of the work, the first im- 
portant task to be periormed was to find 
out how much money was going to 
required and then to optain that sum. He 
has set the date for the national cam- 
paign for funds by all agencies from Oct. 
19 to Nov. 25, and by the time the drive 
for money opens, the Director hopes 10 
know more about the burden that the 
country must carry * 


New York Confers Authority 
For Immunity to Witnesses 


Ateany, N. Y., Aug. 28 

Legislation clothing the joint legisla- 
tive committee investigating affairs of 
the City of New York with authority to 
confer immunity upon witnesses has been 
passed by both branches of the Legislature 


now in special session and will be ap- 
proved by Governor Roosevelt. 
The Governor stated that he would 


sign the measures, in a message which 
he submitted to the Legislature Aug. 27 
recommending for consideration the sub- 
ject of investigations into “such other 
counties, cities, towns, districts or 
subdivisions of local government 
may deem proper.” 


be done, and that “it could not have been 
done if at the proper time’ Mr. Jameson 
had not supplied the money 

Called ‘Fourth Great Factor’ 

“you were the fourth great factor in 
the success of the anti-Smith Democrats,” 
Bishop Cannon wrote. 

Chairman Nye emphasized that there 
was nothing to indicate in this letter or 
other letters which he cited that the anti- 
Smith Democrats were simply a local or 
exclusively State organization. 

The Chairman also cited a letter writ- 
ten by the bishop to William C. Gregg, 
of Hackensack, N. J., who had contrib- 
uted $500 to the anti-Smith Democrat 
campaign and afterwards $750 to help pay 
off the “deficit.” In this letter, Mr. Nye 
pointed out, there was no mention of any 
Virginia committee, but rather to the anti- 
Smith Democrats as a general organi- 
zation. 

Dr. Peters, when called to the stand, 
read his statement into the record in 
which he declared his refusal to testify. 

Chairman Nye asked the witness to 
identify a letter in which he was named 
as secretary to the headquarters com- 
mittee of th@ Anti-Smith Democrats and 
to affirm if he was the secretary of the 
organization. 

“I must respectfully decline to testify,” 
the witness replied. 

Dr. Peters gave the same answer to many 
other questions. 

Dr. Peters statement 
text: 

To the Chairman and Members of the 
Select Committee on Campaign Expendi- 
tures, United States Senate: Having been 
subpoenaed to appear as a witnes before 
this Committee, I beg to advise that I 
have read and given consideration to the 
legal precedents and authorities cited in 
the protest of Ada L. Burroughs filed May 
7, 1931, with this Committee at a previous 
hearing, and I have also taken legal ad- 
vice on the subject; and, based upon the 
advice given me by counsel, I believe that 
this Committee is without jurisdiction or 
authority to make the investigation now 
undertaken under the terms of Senate 
Resolution 403 

Believing, further, that said Senate res- 
olution was inadvertently passed by the 
Senate without a clear or full understand- 
ing as to its import and unconstitutional 
provisions, and that the authority alleged 
to have been granted thereby to investig- 
gate the private affairs of individuals, or 
their alleged misconduct or criminal ac- 
tions is unwarranted; and also that such 
an investigation is a matter solely within 
the province of the courts, I refuse to 
testify. I take this position without any 
intention of being disrespectful to this 
Committee, but as a matter of principle. 

In justice to myself, however, and to 
those who may follow this inquiry, I 


follows in full 


the anti-Smith Democrats; earnestly assert that no act of mine with 


respect to the campaign of 1928 involved 
any violation of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 


in bringing about the “positive expression | tices Act, nor do I know of any violations 


of sentiment at the polls,” that such an/ 


j organization required money. if this was to| 





thereof by others. 
Peters, 


(Signed) J. Sidney 





other | 
as you| 
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Scouting Force of the Navy to Engage 
In Strategical and Tactical Exercises 


Schedule of Employment Is Announced by Department for 
Vessels Operating 


Strategical and tactical exercises will 
be held by the Scouting Force of the Navy 
from Sept. 28 to Oct. 4, with all units 
represented except the training squadron 
and the air units based at Coco Solo, | 
Cc. Z., according to a statement issued 
Aug. 28 by the Department of the Navy, 
which announced the schedule of employ- 
ment for the scouting force up to the 
first of the year. 

The sesquicentennial celebration § at 
Yorktown, Va., will be attended by the 
U. S. S. “Augusta,” flagship of the force, 
four cruiser divisions, four destroyer divi- 
sions, the aircraft tender “Wright,” the 
aircraft carrier “Langley” with their plane 
squadrons, and the two battleships, “Wyo- 
ming” and “Arkansas” of the training 
squadron 

The full text. of the statement follows: | 

The schedule of employment for the 
Scouting Force, operating along the At- 
lantic seaboard, up to Jan. 1, 1932, has 
been announced by the Navy Department. 

The cruisers of the Scouting Force will 
remain at Newport, R. I., until Sept. 8 
when they depart for Hampton Roads, 
Va., and will operate in the Chesapeake 
Bay area until Sept. 28 

Destroyers, Scouting Force, will remain | 
in Newport, R. I., operating in the Nar- | 


ragansett Bay area until Sept. 28 when | 
they will leave for Charleston, S. C 
Carrier Division One, of the Scouting 


Force Aircraft, will operate in the Chesa- 
peake Bay area until Sept. 30. 

From Sept. 28 to Oct. 4, strategical and 
tactical exercises will be conducted, dur- 
ing which all units of the Scouting Force 
will be represented with the exception of 
the Training Squadron and the air units 
based at Coco Solo, C. Z. 

The cruisers of the scouting force will 
operate in the Chesapeake Bay area from 
Oct. 4 until Nov. 22, when they will de- 
part for thei: respective home ports for 
overhaul, leave, and preparation for the 
Winter cruise. During this period gun- 
nery practices will be conducted. 

The destroyers of the Scouting Force 
will operate in the Charleston, S. C., area 
from Oct. 5 to Dec. 31, during which time 


Acreage of Wheat 
Smallest Since 1914 

Sowing of 37,344,000 Acres Is 
12 Per Cent Reduction 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


country where the acreage sown is de- 
pendent on more liberal rainfall before 
planting time. 

Decreases in acreage are reported as iIn- 
tended this year from most of the im- 
portant Winter wheat States, the chief 
exceptions being States where Spring 


wheat gave a low yield this season and 
considerable numbers of farmers desire 
to shift to Winter wheat if weather con- 
ditions permit. Increases are also re- 
ported as intended in many of the south- 


ern States from North Carolina to Ar- 
kansas. 

Rye.—Farmers apparently intend to de- 
crease by 5.5 per cent the acreage seeded 
this Fall to Winter rye for grain If 
these intentions are carried out, that 


would mean the seeding of 3,490,000 acres 
compared with the 3,692,000 acres sown 
last Fall. 

With the exception of Wisconsin and 
Nebraska, most of the States which grow 
important quantities of rye for sale are 
planning to sow a decreased acreage this 
Fall. Most States in the Cotton Belt show 
increases to be intended, due to the in- | 
creased diversification in progress. In} 
various other States increases are planned 
because present soil conditions are not 
favorable for wheat or because there is a 
possibility that the crop may be needed 
for hay or pasturage. | 

As a considerable acreage of rye origi- 
nally intended for grain is afterwards 
utilized for hay, pasturage or green manur- 
ing the acreage finally harvested for grain 
has averaged 27 per cent less than the 
acreage originally intended for that pur- 
pose. 

This report is not a forecast of the acre- 
age that will be planted, but merely a 
statement of farmers’ intentions as of Aug. 
5. “It is published in order that growers 
may modify their plans if they find a 


change to be desirable. 

(Signed) Crop Reporting Board: John 
B. Shepard, Acting Chairman: P. L. Koe- 
nig, C. G. Carpenter, S. A. Jones, S. R. 
Newell, R. C. Ross. 

Approved: C. F. Marvin, Acting Secre- 
| tary. : 
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‘Author Protection 
Urged in Gefman 
‘Talkie’ Industry 


| sige 

'New Organization to Deal 

| With Distribution of Prof- 

| its; France Considers Pro- 
tection of ‘Extras’ 

| A new. central protective organization 


|for German authors and composers in 
|dealing with the sound film industry has 


The general appearance of the structure, 


|recently been organized in Germany un- 
der which the “prominence” of authors 
will be considered in the distribution of 
|profits, the Department of Commerce an- 
}nounced Aug. 28. 


|. The Department also announced that 
| legislation is being considered in France 
for the protection of film “extras.” It is 
felt by the French trade press, the De- 
|partment said, that the enforcement of 
legal limitations on the number of for- 
eigners employed as “extras” can not be 
practicably enforced, since it would result 
in driving out foreign producing compa- 
nies operating in France. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full’ text: 


Stage and motion picture afithors and 
composers in Germany propose the forma- 
tion of a new central organization for 
the purpose of presenting a united front 
in dealing with the sound film industry, 
according to a report received in the 
Commerce Department from Trade Com- 
missioner George R. Canty at Paris. 

The project for the new body has re- 
|sulted from negotiations between the 
Union of German Stage Authors and Com- 
posers, the Protective Union of German 
Authors, the Union of Sound Film Au- 
thors, and the Union of Protection of 
Music. The organization will deal with all 
| Claims addressed by authors and com- 
a | posers to the film industry, according to 
oe .| the plans. One of the most novel fea- 
a |tures of the proposal is said to be the 
| fact that the “prominence” of each author 
is to be taken into consideration at the 
ultimate reparation of profits. 


Seek to Benefit ‘Extras’ 


The French Minister of Labor has 
called a conference to examine the meas- 
ures which should be taken to “benefit 
film extras by legislation concerning the 
{protection of national labor, and all other 
|social laws,” according to an official 
French report received in the Department 
of Commerce from Trade Commissioner 
George R. Canty, Paris. The conference 
is reported to have been unanimous as to 
the aims to be achieved and appointed 
a limited commission, representing all 
parties concerned, “which will have to or- 
ganize a special body, to be included in 
the Labor Casting Office of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, for the procuring of 
employment for film extras. This commis- 
sion is to meet within a week.” 

The French trade press believes that 
it is the evident intention of the interest 
which caused action to be taken to en- 
force the employment of not more than 
the legal quota of foreigners by the mo- 
tion picture industry in France, and points 
out that such an enforcement could only 
do more harm than good. Several foreign 
companies are now working in France; 
their activity is a source of profit for 
France and Frenchmen; to create difficul- 
ties for them would only cause their emi- 
|gration to some other country, state the 
“Augusta,” flagship of the Scouting Force, | trade observers. The film industry cannot 
four cruiser divisions, four destroyer di- | be assimilated with other industries in this 
visions, and the aircraft tender “Wright,”| respect. It is impossible to apply the laws 
the aircraft carrier “Langley” with their|in such cases as an American Company, 
plane squadrons and the two battleships | which may make a number of foreign 
“Wyoming” and “Arkansas” of the Train-| versions, obviously necessitating — 
ing Squadron. |artists, or Tobis, frequently recording 
Cruisers and destroyers will be assigned | !S Epinay studios the work of foreign 
later to various ports for Navy Day, | orchestras and artists. 
Oct. 27. | 


The battleships of the Training Squad-| districts along the 
ron will base in the Chesapeake Bay area| Oct. 1 to Dec. 31. 
from Oct. 1 to 31 and from Nov. 1 to De- The Training Squadron will make sev- 
cember will base at the Navy Yard, Phila-| eral cruises with naval reservists during 
delphia. The destroyers of the Training |September, among which are scheduled 
Squadron will base at the assigned naval! visits to Halifax, N. S. and to Bermuda. 


Along East Coast 


target practices will be conducted. A to- 
tal of 10 destroyers will be overhauled at 
the New York, Boston, and Norfolk Navy 
yards during this period. From Nov. 30 
until Dec. 31 leave will be granted, and 
preparations made for the Winter cruise. 

Aircraft of the Scouting Force will base 
at Hampton Roads from Oct. 5, 1931, until 
Dec. 31, 1931, during which time gunnery 
exercises will be conducted and prepara- 
tions made for the Winter cruise. 

The  sesquicentennial celebration at 
Yorktown, Va., will be attended by the 


Atlantic seaboard from 
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MEAT PRODUCTS 


Multiply 132 pounds by 123,000,000 
@ ® and you can approximate America’s 
meat consumption. 


N 
‘I HE raising, feeding, slaughter- 
ing, shipping and marketing of this product is one of 
America’s leading industries ... the men and women 
concerned with each phase have learned to look to the 
Government for advice and assistance in all their 
tasks. 


What the Government does to help America feed 
itself and the world and provide for the distribution of 
the many by-products is told in 


THE TOPICAL SURVEY 








a series of articles by Government experts, 
telling what is being done in this field, in the 
new series on 


MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 
Beginning Today 
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Suit Over Patent Rulings by Board 


Upheld in Ruling) 


On Jurisdiction 





Court Finds Maintenance of 
Office Where Alleged 
Infringement Occurred 
Gives It Authority 





New York, N. Y. 
Scorr & WruiaMs, INC. 
y 


HEMPHILL ‘COMPANY 
District Court, S. D. New York 
E-60-141. 


On motion to dismiss for lack of jurisdic- Robert C, Duff. Docket No. 37552. 


tion. 

Howson & Howson for plaintiff; Emery, 
BootH, VARNEY & WHITTEMORE (EMERY, 
BootH, Varney & Townsenp of counsg]) 
appearing specially for defendant. 


Memorandum Opinion 
July 30, 1931 


Parrerson, District Judge—This is a | 
motion by the defendant, appearing spe- | 
cially, to dismiss a suit for patent in- 
fringement on the ground of lack of juris- | 
diction. The defendant being a Massa- | 
chusetts corporation, jurisdiction depends | 
upon whether the defendant has commit- 
ted “acts of infringement” here and has 


“a regular and established place of busi- | Eagle Pass & Piedras Negras Bridge Com- 


ness” here. Judicial Code, section 48; 28 
U. S. C. A., section 109. Both elements, 
infringement and regular place of busi- 
ness, must concur, and the plaintiff has 
the burden of proving the existence of 
both. Bowers v. Atlantic Co., 104 Fed. 
887; Underwood Typewriter Co. v. Fox 
Typewriter Co., 181 Fed. 541. ste 

The defendant manufactures knitting 
machines. Its principal place of business 
is at Pawtucket, R. I. For several years | 
it has maintained an office and show- 
room at 93 Worth Street, New York City, 
where sample machines manufactured by 
it are on display and are demonstrated | 
in operation, and where orders and cor- | 
respondence are received for forwarding 
to the factory in Rhode Island. The ma- | 
chines are sold here, all orders being sent | 
to the main office for acceptance. The} 
local office consists of two rooms and is| 
in charge of a sales representative who is 
assisted by a secretary and a demons- 
trator of machines. The salaries of these 
employes as well as the office rent are 
paid by the defendant. 

Activities Summarized 


It further appears that spare needles 
and sinkers for use on the machines are 
kept in the local office and are sold and | 
delivered here; that the defendant's name, 
with the Worth Street address, appears | 
in the New York City telephone directory, | 
that its letterhead carries the New York 
office as a “branch office;” that in 1923 
the defendant applied for and received 
authority to do business in this State, 
which authority it still has; and that it 
pays the New York license tax imposed 
upon foreign corporations for the privilege 
of doing business in the State. | 

Among the machines kept at the New | 
York office is a machine for knitting | 
stockings, of the type claimed to infringe | 
the plaintiff's patent. The machine is 
operated with a fair degree of continuity, 
to demonstrate its advantages to prospec- 
tive buyers, the stockings made on it be- 
ing distributed as samples. So far as! 
appears, this is the only infringing ma- 
chine within this district. The foregoing 
is a fair summary of the defendant's local 
activities. 

Infringement Considered 


First, as to acts of infringement within | 
the district. The alleged infringing ma- | 
chine is neither manufactured nor sold | 
here, but it strikes us that it is used here) 
“sufficiently to constitute infringement. 
One of the machines is operated here, both 
as a demonstration ‘to convince buyers of | 
its merit and as a way of making sample | 
stockings to send out to the trade. This 
is a “use” of the machine. It is much 
more than the mere exhibition of an al- 
leged infringing article, which was held 
in Hoegger v. Lawson, 35 Fed. and, 219, 
not to amount to an act of infringement. 

Second, as to a regular and established | 
place of business in the district. I am} 
not unmindful of the fact that since the 
decision in Tyler Co. Vv. Ludlow-Baylor | 
Wire Co., 236 U. S. 723, the tendency has | 
been to require quite a strong showing by 
the plaintiff as to this phase before grant- 
ing jurisdiction. The maintenance of an 
office for receiving orders and communi- 
cations, in charge of a sales solicitor, | 
seems not to be enough. American Elec- 
tric Welding Co. v. LaLence & Grosjean 
Co., 256 Fed. 34; Hoggger v. Lawson, 
supra; Root v. Samuel Cupples Envelope 
Co., 36 Fed. 2nd, 405., But here we find 
much more. 

Place of Business 

The defendant maintained in this city 
a permanent headquarters which it itself 
called a “branch office.” This office was | 
more than a mere clearing-house for cor- 
respondence and unaccepted orders; | 
sample machines were exhibited and ope- ! 
rated there, and small accessories were | 
sold and delivered there. Two or three | 
of the defendant's salaried employes were 
stationed there. 

That business was being done there ap- 
pears, inferentially at least, from its ac- 
quisition of authority to do business in 
the State and from its payment of the 
license tax exacted from foreign compa- 
nies carrying on business in the State. 
Recurring fo the words of the statute, “a 
regular,and established place of business,” 
I am at a loss to see in what way this 
office does not fulfill them. It is a place} 
of bus‘ne--, certainly not a residence or 
a place of recreation. It is regular and 
established, not temporary or intermittent. 
Unless plain words are to be taken by a 
court in a different sense from that given 
them by the man on the street, the con- 
clusion that this office was a regular and 
established place of business can not be 
avoided. 

I am persuaded that acts of alleged in- 
fringement were committed here and that 
the defendant has a regular and estab- 
lished place of business here. The motion 
attacking the jurisdiction will therefore 

be denied. 


Importers Win Issue 
On Duty Assessment 


New York, Aug. 28.—The Government 
has lost a reappraisement issue before the 
Customs Court here, involving the valua- 
tion, for duty assessment purposes, of Jac- 
quard woven table covers and Jacquard 
woven bedspreads, imported from Brem- 
bate, Italy, by the Oceanic Trading Com- 
pany. 

Upon entry these articles were appraised 
at the United States value. The import- 
ers contended that appraisal should have 
been made on the basis of the export 
value, and that the invoiced values of 
the goods represented the export values. 
The importer’s claim is upheld by the 
court. 

Judge Kincheloe held there was no re- 
lationship between importer and seller 
except that of buyer and seller, notwith- 
standing the plaintiff may be the only 
purchaser of this merchandise in the 
United States. The court finds that the 
importer purchased the goods in Italy at 
the prices set forth in the invoices, and 
that these prices were the correct values 
for duty assessment purposes. (Reap- 
Praisement 99570-A.) | 


Devoy and Kuhn Coal and Coke Company. 
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Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 28 


Docket No. 21658. 

Value of good will owned by peti- 
tioner on March 1, 1913, recognized 
and determined. 

The evidence in this case fails to es- 
tablish the fact that petitioner parted 
with any of its good will in a sale of 
a@ part of its business in 1920, or that 
the purchaser acquired any part of 
such good will. 





National Mill Supply Company. Docket 


No. 37001. 


1. The amount of the understate- 
ment of petitioner’s opening inventory 
for 1923 determined. 


2. The amount of a reasonable ad- 
dition to the petitioner's reserve for 
bad debts determined. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Women’s Kansas City St. ANDREW SOCIETY 
v. 
Kansas Crty, Mo. 
District Court, W. D. Missouri. 
Equity No. 1529. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 20, 1931 

Reeves, District Judge—This is an ac- 
tion to enjoin the defendant from inter- 
fering with the plaintiff in its conduct of 
a home for aged and dependent white 
women, 
pose it seeks to have this court declare 
certain provisions of a zoning ordinance 
of the defendant ~unconstitutional. A 
State statute is in like manner assailed. 

In June, 1923, the defendant enacted a 
comprehensive zoning ordinance “for the 
promotion of the public health, safety, 
convenience, comfort, prosperity and gen- 
eral welfare.” By such ordinance restric- 
tions and regulations were placed upon 
the erection of buildings and their uses. 
For the practical enforcement of said 
ordinance the city was “divided into 
seven classes of use districts, termed re- 
| spectively, class U-1 and class U-2, or 
residence districts, etc.” In addition, there 
were five classes of “height” districts and 
also five classes of “area” districts. 

The controversy herein relates solely to 
class U-1, residence district, and the 
proper use thereof. 

Plaintiff seeks to utilize the residence 


1, Petitioner sustained a loss of $16,- 
606.33 in 1923 in exchange and can- 
cellation of bonds of Beaumont & 
Great Northern Railroad Company for 
securities received by him from re- 
organization managers of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 
pany. 

2. Petitioner sustained a loss of 
$2,392.72 in 1924, which was not a 
“capital loss” chargeable against “cap- 
ital gains” of that year. Bhe “net 
loss,” if any, resulting therefrom is a 
proper deduction on petitioner's re- 
turn for 1925. 


pany. Docket No. 42460. 

An amount expended by the peti- 
tioner during the taxable year in ac- 
quiring the franchise of a competitor 
and obtaining such competitor's prom- 
ise to remove a pontoon bridge which 
was being operated free of tolls in 
competition with petitioner's bridge, 
and which endangered the safety of 
petitioner's bridge, held to constitute 
a capital expenditure exhaustible over 


the unexpired life of the franchise. {as No. 500 East Forty-fifth Street, as a 


Elizabeth P. McCabe and James P. Quig- | home for not more than 12 aged and de- 
It appears from | 
“a charitable | 


ley, Executors of the Last Will and |pendent white women. 
Testament of Thomas McCabe. Docket \the bill that plaintiff 
No. 43287. corporation.” 
Commissioner's Concededly, said property is within class 
U-1 or residence district of said ordi- 
nance, Plaintiff's chief complaint is that 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


TRIAL—Argument of counsel—Reference to medical experts as “liars”— 

In a personal injury action in which physicians had testified for both the plaintiff 
and the defendants, the court committed reversible error in not granting a new 
trial because counsel for the plaintiff stated in his argument to the jury that a 
distinguished chief justice had once said there were two classes of “liars,” that one 
class was “plain liars” and that the other class was “experts,” and that “when 
you have money you can line up doctors on one side and doctors on the other, 
as many as you want to, and they will try to outswear each other,” and that “you 
know it, you read it in the papers,” in the absence of evidence from which it 
could be inferred that the physicians who had testified for the defendants were 
liars or men who had been bought, or could be bought, by the money of the de- 
fendants, since such language was highly prejudicial, was calculated to arouse the 
prejudice of the jurors and did undoubtedly contribute to induce the $30,000 verdict 
which was rendered. 

Edwards v. Union Buffalo Mills Co. et al.; S: C. Sup. Ct., No. 13210, July 28, 1931. 


is 
determination of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 








TRIAL—Argument of counsel—Reference to medical book excluded from evidence— 

In a personal injury action in which the defendants denied plaintiff's allegations 
that the injury was serious and permanent and claimed that the plaintiff was the 
victim of hysteria and that her condition was brought on by her own actions, and 
in which there was medical testimony on behalf of both the plaintiff and the de- 
fendants on the issue so created, the action of plaintiff's counsel in referring, during 
his argument to the jury, to a medical book which had been excluded from the 
evidence and in continuing to so do despite the objection of the defendant's counsel 
and the court’s admonition that he should confine himself to the evidence, was 
ground for reversal of the judgment awarding the plaintiff $30,000, since the book 
was hearsay testimony, and counsel, by. reference thereto, made the author a 
witness for the plaintiff with no opportunity for cross-examination by the de- 
fendants. 

Edwards v. Union Buffalo Mills Co. et al.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13210, July 28, 1931. 





TRIAL—Argument of counsel—Reference to paper excluded from evidence— 

A reference by the counsel for the plaintiff in a personal injury action to a paper 
which purported to have been signed by a doctor, but had been excluded from the 
evidence, and his statement, following the objection of counsel for the defendant 
and the instruction of the court to “leave out the paper,” that “I showed them this 
paper and they objected to it,” was prejudicial misconduct in that the jurors were 
led to believe that there was something in the paper especially helpful to the plain- 
tiff and hurtful to the defandants. 

Edwards v. Union Buffalo Mills Co. et al.; S.C. Sup. Ct., No. 13210, July 28, 1931. 





a of trial—Examination by jury of injured leg—Experiments by 
jurors— ied 

Tpe action of the court in a personal injury suit in permitting the jurors to leave 
their seats and examine the plaintiff’s leg, stick pins in it, etc., at the request of 
the plaintiff, was improper, but not ground for reversal. 

Edwards v. Union Buffalo Mills Co. et al.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13210, July 28, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Departments of Government—Delegation of legislative 
power—Zoning statute—Removal of restrictions on protest of owners sustained by 
three-fourths vote of members of Legislature— 


A section of a statute authorizing certain cities to adopt zoning ordinances, which 
provides that upon protest of property owners restrictions can be relaxed only upon 
an affirmative vote of three-fourths of the members of the city’s legislative body, 
is not an unconstitutional delegation of legislative power to unofficial persons on 
the theory that the owners by their protest may shape a legislative policy—Women's 
Kansas City St. Andrew Society v. Kansas City, Mo. (D. C., W. D. Mo,)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 1486, Aug. 29, 1931. 





ZONING—Ordinances—Validity—Failure to specifically allocate charities to specific 
districts— 

A zoning ordinance placing charitable institutions in a particular class without 
creating a specific district therefor and authorizing the use of property for such 
purposes in any of the districts when permitted to so do by the city’s Board of Zon- 
ing Appeals, is not unreasonable or arbitrary for failure to specifically allocate 
charities to specific districts—-Women’'s Kansas City St. Andrew Society v. Kansas 
City, Mo. (D. C., W. D. Mo.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1486, Aug. 29, 1931. 


ZONING—Ordinances—Validity—Exclusion of home for aged women from resi- 
dential district—Enforcement as to particular harmless institution to secure effec- 
tive enforcement of ordinance— 

The exclusion of a home for aged and dependent women from an exelusive resi- 
dential zone which constituted an educational and cultural center of the city could 
be sustained, even though there could be at the most only 12 inmates and the loca- 
tion of the home in the district would not be harmful thereto, since it could be 
excluded therefrom solely to secure an effective enforcement of the zoning ordinance 
as a whole, in view of the fact that it might be difficult to exclude from the dis- 
trict other charitable institutions which might be objectionable to the district if 
such home were permitted therein—Women’'s Kansas City St. Andrews Society v. 
Kansas City, Mo. (D. C., W. D. Mo.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1486, Aug. 29, 1931. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Jurisdiction of courts— 

Where defendant is nonresident, jurisdiction depends upon whether defendant 
has committed act of infringement and has regular and established place of busi- 
ness within the district; both elements must concur and plaintiff has burden of 
proving existence of both.—Scott & Williams, Inc. v. Hemphill Co. (D. C,, S. D. 
N. Y.)—6. U. S. Daily, 1486, Aug. 29, 1931. 
PATENTS—Infringement—Use—Jurisdiction of courts— 

Where machine made and sold in Rhode Island but kept on display in New York 
showroom was operated both as demonstration to convince buyers of its merits and 
as a way of making sample stockings to send out to the trade, such operation con- 
stituted a “use” of machine in New York, and not a mere exhibition, and there- 
fore such an act of alleged infringement as to give court jurisdiction.—Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc. v. Hemphill Co. (D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1486, Aug. 29, 1931. 








PATENTS—Jurisdiction of courts—Place of business— 

Nonresident defendant maintained permanent headquarters within territorial 
jurisdiction of court which it itself called “branch office;” sample machines were 
exhibited and operated and small accessories were sold and delivered there; two or 
three salaried employes were there, authority from State was procured to do busi- 
ness, and State tax paid for doing business; this was a regular and established 
place of business such as to give court jurisdiction of defendant.—Scott & Williams, 
Inc. v. Hemphill Co. (D.C., 8. D. N. Y.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1486, Aug. 29, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 
INVENTORIES—Gross sales—Books of account—Evidence— 

The taxpayer's failure to keep adequate books of account or to preserve its in- 
voices and other memoranda from which the amount of gross sales might be deter- 
mined, has rendered it impossible to make proof necessary to a recovery.—Davis- 
McGee Mule Co, v. U.S. (D.C. W. D. S. C.)—6 U. S, Daily, 1486, Aug. 29, 1931. 


For its Hberation for said pur- | 


|property now owned by it, and described | 





Exclusion Under Zoning Law of Home 


For Aged Women Declared to Be Valid 


Kansas City Ordinance Which Failed to Allocate Chari- 
table Institutions to Specific Districts Held Not Unreason- 
able or Arbitrary for Lack of Such Provision 


. 


{ by said ordinance institutions of the char- | 


acter of that proposed by plaintiff is 
placed in class U-7 and that such classi- 
| fication comprehends only cemeteries, 
| crematories, sewage refuse or garbage dis- 
| posal plants, refuse dumps, aviation fields, 
‘amusement parks, philanthropic or elee- 
mosynary institutions, hospitals, sanitaria, 
| institutions for the care of feeble-minded 
‘or insane, and penal or correctional in- 
stitutions. Moreover, it is alleged that 
no specific districts have been allocated 
for U-7 uses. 

Heretofore, according to the bill, plain- 
| tiff sought modification of the provisions 
of said Zoning Ordinance through the 
legislative body of defendant. Perforce, 


8. No. 
“building 
cities’ and due to a protest by the 
owners of 10 per cent of the areas af- 
fected, such modification failed to re- 
ceive the 
of the members of the legislative body,” 
although it did in fact receive a bare 
majority. | 


Plaintiff Contests 


Statute’s Constitutionality 

Plaintiff assails the constitutionality of 
|said statute upon the groundethat it is a 
delegation of legislative authority to un- 
| official persons who by their protest may 
shape a legislative policy. 

The defendant, by its answer, asserts 
that a complete and comprehensive plan 
is provided for in said ordinance and un- 
der the Statutes of Missouri whereby ap- 
propriate permits may be granted to de- 
vote property of other classes to the uses 
provided for in class U-7. Other allega- 
j tions of the answer admit practically all 
|the averments of plaintiff's bill save only 
| that it denies the invalidity of either the 
a or statute challenged by plain- 





tiff. 

The defendant asserts a former adjudi- 
cation of the matters here involved. 

The evidence in the case tended to 
show ‘that said property was readily 
adaptable for use as a home for 12 aged 
and dependent women and that its value 
for that purpose would be approximately 
‘$43,000, whereas for residential purposes 
it would not exceed $30,000. It appeared 
further that the immediate district had 
|declined or deterioated for residential 
| purposes and was surrounded for the 
most part by duplexes and apartment 
houses. 
| This was not disputed by the defendant 
;but on its part the evidence tended to 
| show that immediately south of the locus 
was a large area appropriated for an art 
gallery and other cultural and educational 
purposes and on the southeast there is 
@ restricted and exclusive residential dis- 
trict, This, according to the evidence, 
would be affected adversely by the estab- 
lishment of a charitable institution in 
such close proximity. 
| There was evidence that such an insti- 
tution would discourage the sale of prop- 
erty and would adversely affect the at- 
titude of the residents therein in the mat- 
ter of future restrictions. Evidence of 
{those who had become expert in city 


planning was to the effect that a relaxa- | 
tion of the restrictions on the locus would | 
have the effect of an “entering wedge,” | 


|and that although said locus was at pres- 


poses, yet the maintenance of such re- 
strictions thereon would make it a “buffer” 
as against encroachments upon defend- 
jant’s cultural and educational center and 
its exclusive residential district. 


| Additional Facts 
In Case Are Cited 


Such additional facts as may be deemed 
pertinent will be stated in the course of 
|this memorandum opinion. 

; 1, As a preliminary to a decision of 
this cause, the following basic principles 
should be stated. “Zoning measures must 
find their justification in the police power 
exerted in the interest of the public.” 


|Seattle Trust Company v. Roberge, 278 | 


U. S. 116. That the ordinance in ques- 
|tion, in its general terms, is within the 


police power of the city is settled by the | 


clear pronouncement of Euclid v. Ambler 
| Co., 272 U. S. 365. Assuming, therefore, 
'that the ordinance under consideration is 
|within the police power, the following 
basic principles become apposite; , 

| (a) “The legislative body intrusted with 
;the police power has a wide discretion 
which can not be interfered with by the 
courts. 


vested with a strong presumption of valid- 
jity. If the question as to whether or not 


\the legislation is unreasonable or arbi- | 


trary or an unequal exercise of power is 
fairly debatable. the legislation must be 
upheld as valid.” Marblehead Land Co, 


1. c, 582. 
lic Works, 274 U. S. 325. 

(b) On the other hand, “Legislatures 
|may not, under the guise of the police 
power, impose restrictions that are un- 
|necessary and unreasonable upon the use 
of private property or the pursuit of use- 
ful activities.” Seattle Trust Co. v. Rob- 
erge, supra. 

Zoning regulations are of comparative 
|recent origin and the trend of the courts 
is decidedly to support the power of the 
!cities to restrict and regulate the use of 
property. Euclid v. Ambl@ Co., supra. 

2. In view of the foregoing, it must be 
conceded that said ordinance in its gen- 
eral aspects is valid and proper. Clearly 
it is within the right of the city, under its 
police power, to zone its area and to pro- 
| vide such restrictions upon exclusive resi- 
dential districts as to preserve their integ- 
rity and safeguard them against the in- 
vasion of hurtful and undesirable activi- 
ties. 


Assertion of Police Power 


For the Public Welfare 


As was well said in the Euclid case, 
supra, such police power can only be 
“asserted for the public welfare” and 
“varies with circumstances and condi- 
tions.” If the use of the property of one 
person injures the property of another, 
then ‘unquestionably the powef ex:sts. 
Moreover, the existence of such power can 
;not be determined by abstract considera- 
tions but by considering it in connection 
with the circumstances and the locality. 
Furthermore, “the inclusion of a reason- 
able margin to insure an effective enforce- 
ment, will not put upon a law, otherwise 
valid, the stamp of invalidity.” Euclid v. 
‘Ambler Company, supra, |. c. 388 and 389. 

It may be granted that the proposed 
charity is innocent and innocuous even 
| when carried on in the presence of a cul- 
tural and educational center and in an ex- 
clusive and carefully restricted residential 
district, yet its exclusion from the district 
might be solely “to insure an effective en- 
forcement” of the restriction. It might 
be difficult or impractical to exclude other 
activities if the locus enjoyed this special 
privilege. 


The proposed use is laudable and comry}Validity and when it is attacked the bur- | 


mendable. It is a splendid charity but in 
the language of the Euclid case, it might 
be “a right thing in. the wrong place.” 


the provisions of section 7283, article 2, R. | 


1929, relating to the subject of | Legislative Action 
zones or districts in certain | 


upport of “three-fourths of all | 


ent in the neighborhood of property used | 
other than for exclusively residential pur- | 


Their laws or ordinances enacted | 
in pursuance of the police power are in-| 


v. City of Los Angeles, 47 Fed. (2d) 528, | 
See also Zahn v. Board of Pub- | 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED StatEs 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presentep Herern, Briné 


AILY 








STATE COMMISSIONER Failure to Keep 








| 
3. Plaintiff says that said ordinance is 
unreasonable and arbitrary because it | 
|fails to make provisions for the exercise | 
| of charities such as that contemplated. On 
the contrary, the ordinance specifically | 
| provides that “the Board of Zoning Ap- 
| peals may, in specific cases, * * * subject 
to appropriate conditions and_ safe-. 
| guards determine and vary the application | 
;of the use district regulations herein | 
|established in harmony with their gen- | 
eral purposes and intent as follows: * * * 
“(e) Permit the location of a class U-7 
use in any use district provided such lo- | 
| cation will not seriously injure the appro- 
| priate use of neighboring property.” 


! ee >a 
| Provision Requiring 


| There is a further provision which re- 
| quires legislative action to make effective 
|the regulations or orders of the Zoning 
| Board of Appeals. | 
It will be seen, therefore, that any of | 


| the districts of Kansas City may be used 
| by permission of the city’s legislative au- | 


thority for the purposes and uses contem- 
|plated by plaintiff. Plaintiff heretofore 
in conformity with such procedure en- | 
deavored to secure from the defendant’s | 
legislative body permission to use the locus | 
for its charity. 

Said zoning ordinance can not be de- 
|clared unreasonable or arbitrary because | 
| it does not specifically allocate charities | 
|of this character to specific districts. It 
| opens all the use districts for the exer- 
|cise of its charity subject only to the! 
legislative will. 
| 4 The main question is whether the 
|exercise of plaintiff’s charity at the locus 
would be inimical to the public welfare. | 
|The court is not called upon to substitute 
jits judgment for that of the legislative | 
| body charged with the duty of determin- | 
jing the necessity and character of the | 
|regulation. This, of course, could not be | 
done. Koch et al. v. City of Toledo et al., | 
37 Fed. (2d) 336. | 
_ Is the ordinance under observation, valid | 
in its general aspects, arbitrary and un- | 
|reasonable, as applied to the facts here | 
|presented? Even if harmless within it- 
| self, would it not open the door to similar 
activities and thereby seriously hamper 
|effective enforcement of the regulation? 


|An affirmative answef must be given to | 


| the last question. A similar charity upon 
|@ much larger scale might be proposed, 

or many kindred charities could claim 
|the privilege with equal propriety. 
| Say the least, it is within “a reasonable | 


| 5. Section 7283 R. S. No. 1929, is invul- 
| nerable as against an attack on constitu- 
| tional grounds. The fact that the legisla- | 
| tive body may heed the voice of protest is | 
|not a delegation of legislative authority. 
| By this section upon protest of property 
j owners, restrictions can be relaxed only | 
| upon an affirmative vote of three-fourths | 
|of the membership in such legislative 
body. 

In Cusack Co. v. City of Chicago, 242 
;U. 8. 526, 1. c. 531, the court covered this | 
jidentical situation in the following lan- | 
| guage: 

The ordinance in the § * 
lutely prohibits the erection rt ys “ein 
boards in the blocks designated, but per- 
mits this prohibition to be modified with 
the consent of the persons who are to be 
most affected by such modification. * * * 
This is not a delegation of legislative power, 
but is, as we have seen, a familiar pro- 


vision affecting the enforcemen 
and ordinances, > oo 


Discussion o f Case 
‘Cited by Plaintiff 


To} 


| margin to insure effective 1929, Is Inv 


| filed with 


) 1% 





FOR FRANCHISE TAX 


CHARLES J. McCOLGAN 


GACRAMESTO, Calif., Aug. 28.—Leav- 
ing service under the Federal Gov- 
ernment to accept a post under the 
State government of California, Charles 
J. McColgan assumed the duties, Aug. 
15, of State Franchise Tax Commissioner, 
to which he was recently appointed. 
He is a native of San Francisco, was 
educated there and is a graduate of the 
San Francisco Institute of Accountancy. 

Mr. McColgan entered the Federal 
service nine years ago as a field auditor 
of the First District of California. He 
was advanced to chief of the miscel- 
laneous and sales tax division in charge 
of sales, special, stamps, estate and 
capital stock rtaxes. 

In March, 1929, he became chief of the 
San Francisco office of the Income Tax 


| Division of the Internal Revenue Bu- 


reau. This position he resigned to ac- 
cept service with the State of California. 


Tax Based on Income 


Of Formerly Exempt 


— Securities Contested 


Appeal to Supreme Court 
Challenges Validity of Cal- 
ifornia Levy Which In- 
cludes Such Earnings 


The California corporate franchise tax, 


is invalid as to 
such bonds owned by the taxpayer on 
Nov. 6, 1928, the jurisdictional statement 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Pacific Co. case. 
(No, 270) contends. 

Prior to that date the bonds in question 
were exempt under Article XIII, section 
of the California Constitution, the 
statement says, relying upon the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Macallen 
case. 

Tax Exempt Income Included 

Part of the statement relating to the 
nature of the case and ruling follows in 
full text: 

The case draws in question the validity 
of a statute of the State of California, 
on the ground of its being repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States and 


6. surning to the authorities urged by | the decision of the court below is in favor 
| Plaintiff in support of its contention, the | of its validity. 
chief one is that of the Village of Univer- | 
sity Heights et al. v. Cleveland Jewish | State of California, entitled the Bank and 


, Orphans’ Home, 20 Fed. (2d) 743. 


In this|Corporation Franchise Tax Act 


This case arises under a law of the 


(Stat. 


jcase it was desired to utilize a .restricted | 1929, Chap. 13, p. 19) providing for and re- 
district for an orphans’ home contrary to|Quiring the inclusion of interest from 


|the provisions of an ordinance. 


It was| Federal, State, municipal or other bonds” 


|urged as here that said ordinance was/in the net income base by which the State 


| clearly arbitrary and unreasonable in view 
of the facts. The court said: 

The structural plans of 
orphange comply with al! the requirements 
| of the village. There is no objection to 

the buildings per se, but only to the use 
of them as a home for a large number 
of children. If they were intended for a 
private residence, their use as such would 
not and could not be prohibited. The ques- 
tion is whether the proposed use is so dif- 
| ferent in character ro concededly legiti- 
| mate uses as to bring it within the scope 
of the police power of the municipality. 

That power has been held, as we have 
| Seen, to include the right generally to ex- 
| clude business houses, stores, shops, and 
| &partment houses from strictly residential 
districts. It has never been heid to include 

the right to prohibit the use for orphan 
| children of cottages built according to the 
requirements of the municipality. * * © 
while an orphanage would no doubt be less 
agreeable to the community in some re- 
spects than a private school or private 
residences, we are unwilling to hold that 
it is within the power of the village to 
prohibited the use of cottages of this char- 
acter for that purpose. 
_ In the instant case the proposed use 
is far different in character from con- 
cedely legitimate uses. The proposed use 
{is a charity pure and simple. The locus 
loses its character as a residence within 
|the restrictions ef the ordinance. In the 
orphans’ home case cited, the reasons for 
the enforcement of the restriction, inter- 
posed by the village, were not sufficint in 
the judgment of the court to support the 
validity of the ordinance. 

Moreover, there is a difference between 
urban conditions in the orphanage case 
and the instant case. 

In the former it was proposed to build 
cottages with a central heating and power 
plant on that portion of 2 30 acre trac! 
Iwng within the U-1 class, or residential 
district. There were five acres in such 
Lertion. 

The opinion of the court dors net dis- 
close if the proposed use wencind or en- 
croached upon a definitély planned resi- 
dential section or other important civic 
enterprise. In the case at bar, the en- 
croachment is definitely upon a residential 
section as well as an educational and cul- 
tural center. 

In the case of Nectow v. Cambridge, 277 
U. 8. 183, the ordinance was declared in- 
valid because it appeared “with reasonable 
certainty that the inclusion of the locus 
in question is not indispensable to the 
general plan.” 

In the instant case it does appear with 
|veasonable certainty that the inclusion of 
the locus is indispensable to the general 
plan. On that question it was at least 
fairly debatable and under such circum- 
|stances the court will not interfere. 
| Marblehead Land Co. v, City of Los An- 
| geles, supra; Zahn v. Public Works, supra. 
| Other cases cited by plaintiff have been 
|examined and carefully considered. 
| 7. The locus was acquired by plaintiff 
jlong after the enactment of defendant's 
|zoning ordinance. The restrictions were 
| well known. Plaintiff assails its validity 
and in such case it is well settled that 
when an ordinance is passed relating to a 
matter which is within the legislative 
power of the municipality, all presump- 
|tions must be indulged in favor of its 


| 
| 


}den is on the party alleging its invalidity 
| to establish that fact. New Orleans Pub- 


the proposed | 


franchise tax of banks and corporations 
is measured, 
The case relates to the inclusion by the 


| State taxing authorities, in the appellant's 
|net income base, of interest from cer- 


tain bonds issued by improvement districts 
of the State of California, all of which 


| 








Account Books - 


Fatal to Refund 


Court Rules Inability to 
Show Amount of Gross 
Sales Makes Payment to 
Taxpayer Impossible 





ANDERSON, 8. C, 
Davis-McGret MULE COMPANY 


v. 
\ _. UNITED States OF AMERICA - 
| District Court, W. D. South Carolina 
No. L-1052. 
Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 12, 1931 

WarkINs, District Judge. — Plaintiff 
herein is a South Carolina corporation 
with its principal place of business at 
Anderson, in this District. This action 
has been instituted for the purpose of 
procuring a refund of taxes alleged to 
have been overpaid for the year 1919 in 
the sum of $1,602.23 and for the year 
|1920 in the sum of $364.94 and interest. 
The aggregate amount, exclusive of inter- 
est, under these allegations is $1,967.17 but 
the prayer for judgment is for $1,902.17 
and interest, and the claim filed for re- 
fund is in this amount. The answer of 
,defendant is a genera’ denial. 

Testimony Not Given 


At the hearing before me several wit- 
nesses were produced by plaintiff but no 
testimony was submitted by the defendant. 
| There was read into the record a stipu- 
| lation of facts and in addition thereto a 
decision by the United States Board of 
|Tax Appeals promulgated Aug. 1, 1927, 
;}and an order thereafter entered by this 
|Board under date of Aug. 11, 1937. 

_I find the facts cs stated in the stipula- 
jtion and also as stated by the Board of Tax 
| Appeals to be correct, and adopt them 

as the findings of this court. I deem it 
|unnecessary to repeat them in detail. 

The only question involved is whether 
the sales as reported by plaintiff in its 
income tax returns for 1919 and 1920 are 
correct. T 2 Board of Tax Appeals, after 
;@ hearing upon this issue, decided ad- 
| versely to the plaintiff as will appear by 
| reference to 7 B. T. A. 958. 
| At the hearing before me it was testi- 
fied on behalf of plaintiff that its busi- 
|ness was conducted through the bank of 
Anderson and that all moneys received by 
it were deposited in said bank and 
checked out of that bank. Plaintiff of- 
\fered in evidence certain small books des- 
jignated as cash books, covering receipts 
a business for the years 1919 and 
1 ' 


Only Permanent Books 


| It was testified that these books and 
those kept by the bank were the only 
permanent books of account kept by or on 
behalf of the corporation. It was testi- 
fied, however, in making up the income 
tax returns for the years in question, 
certain invoices and notes were in hand 
| but neither the bookkeeper of the plain- 
'tiff for those years nor the agent, who 


| the basis of which includes income from!made up the returns for the corporation, 
}certain exempt bonds, 


was present to testify before me, and 
| there was no competent evidence to show 
sufficiently what these additional records 
disclosed. The testimony taken before 
the Board of Tax Appeals was not before 
me. 

| Before plaintiff can be adjudged) to be 
entitled to recover, it must first méet the 
|requirement of the law and prove its case 
|by the preponderance of the testimony, 
and second, the question having first been 
before the Board of Tax Appeals, I must 
‘regard the findings of that Board as 
prima facie evidence of the facts therein 
|stated. 44 Statutes 9; Revenue Act of 
1926, section 283(j). 


It seems to me that plaintiff's failure to 
keep adequate bogks of account or to 
| preserve its invoices and other memo- 
lranda, from which to present the facts 
necessary to the establishment of its case, 
has rendered it impossible to make proof 
necessary to a recovery. 

Whareupon, after due consideration, 
it is ordered and adjudged that the com- 
plaint herein be, and the same is, hereby 
dismissed and that the defendant have 
judgment against plaintiff for the costs 
of this action. 
1 Se 
land Corporation Franchise Tax Act which, 
inter alia, defined the term “gross income” 
to include “all interest received from Fed- 
{eral, State, munieipal or other bonds.” 
Acting under the provisions of this act, 


|bonds were issued and purchased by ap-|the appellee herein required the appellant 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 


pellant prior to Nov, 6, 1928. 

Prior to Nov. 6, 1928, these bonds, and 
the income therefrom, were exempt from 
taxation by the State of California under 
the provisions of Section 1°; of Article 
XIII of the State Constitution, which 
provides that such bonds and securities 
“shall be free and exempt from taxation.’ 

‘Gross Income’ Defined 

On the date mentioned, section 16 of 
Article XIII of the State Constitution 
was adopted, providing, in part, that cor- 


| porations other than banks “shall annually 


pay to the State for the privilege of exer- 
cising their corporate franchises within 
this State a tax according to or measured 
by their net income.” 

Pursuant to this constitutional amend- 
ment, the Legislature passed the Bank 





Delegates to Tax Meetings 
Are Named by Two States 


Provipence, R. I., Aug. 28 

Rhode Island will be officially repre- 
sented at the meetings of the National 
Tax Association and the New England 
Tax Conference, Governor Norman S. 
Case has announced. 

The National Tax Association will meet 
Oct. 12-16 at Atlanta, Ga. As delegates 
to this conference, the Chief Executive 
has named Zenas W. Bliss, Frank F. 
Davis and Judge Edward L. Leahy, mem- 
bers of the State Tax Commission; Chief 
Clerk Edward P. Tobie and Inheritance 
Tax Attorney Harold W. James of the 
State Tax Department; Attorney General 
Benjamin M. McLyman; Speaker of the 
House, Roy Rawlings; Jury Commissioner 
Arthur A. Sherman, and former Speaker 
of the House, Philip C. Joslin. 

The New England Tax Conference will 
be held at Rangeley Lakes, Me., Sept. 
24 and 25. To this conference, the Gov- 
ernor named Messrs. Bliss, Davis, Leahy, 
Tobie, James and Rawlings. 

SanTe Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 28 

The following delegates to the National 
Tax Association Conference to be held at 


Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 12-16, have been named | 


by Governor Arthur Seligman: William 
C. Thaxton, Guy Rogers, of Albuquerque; 
J. Van, Houten, Raton; C. W. Beeman, 
Loving; Joe Evans, Beaverhead; Guy 
Manassee, Las Cruces; John M. Sully, 
Hurley; J. E. Owens, Byron O. Beall, R. 
F. Asplund, H. J. Hagerman and Nathan 
Jaffee, Sante Fe; Prager Miller, Roswell; 
Juan Vigil, Talpa. 


281 U. S. 682; 19 R. C. L. Section 113, p. 
808. Such burden has not been borne. 

In view of the above, it is unnecessary 
to discuss the question of former adjudi- 
cation. 

Plaintiff has not established the fact 
of the invalidity of said ordinance and 
accordingly its bill will be dismissed. It 


lic Service, Inc., v. City of New Orleans,! is so ordered. 


to pay a franchise tax based in large part 
upon interest received by it from Cali- 
fornia district improvement bonds issued, 
and acquired by the appellant, prior to 
Nov. 6, 1928. 

After conforming with the provisions 
of the State law with reference to pro- 
tests and refund claims, the appellant 
\filed a suit against the appellee, the 
| proper representative of the State in such 
|an action, for the recovery of the taxes 
so paid, because they were imposd by a 
j}law which was invalid as repugnant to 
| the Constitution of the United States, on 
the ground that it represented an im- 
pairment of preexisting contracts, con- 
trary to the provisions of article 1, sec- 
tion 10, of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


The trial court held that the statute 
was valid, and the appellant perfected an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the State 
of California, the court of last resort in 
|said State. In an opinion handed down 
on March 31, 1931, said court affirmed 
the lower court, holding that the law was 
not repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

A dissenting opinion was filed by one 
member of the court, expressing the view 
that the law was unconstitutional as an 
impairment of preexisting contracts, with 
reference to the interest from the bonds 
here in question. 

The majority of the Supreme Court of 
the State of California relied largely 
upon the decision of this court in Educa- 
tional Films Corporation of America v. 
Ward, Atty. General of New York, 282 
U. S. 379. The dissenting member relied 
largely upon the decision of this court in 
seen Co. v. Massachusetts, 279 U. 

3 0. 


Wisconsin Tax Ruling 
On House Depreciation 


Mapdison, Wis., Aug. 28. 


In computing the profit on a sale of resi- 
dential p®operty, no deduction should be 
made from the cost on acocunt of de- 
preciation, the Wisconsin Tax Commission 
has ruled in a decision entitled “In the 
Matter of the Appeal of H. H. Thomas.” 

“For the years during which the tax- 
payer owned and occupied the residence no 
depreciation was claimed on the taxpay- 
er’s income tax returns,” the opinion 
said, “and no such deduction would have 
been allowable because the depreciation 
|which individuals may deduct is limited 
| by section 71,04 (2) Stats. to deprecia- 
{tion on property from which taxable in- 
come is derived. Thus, as no depreciation 
was allowed the taxpayer upon the prop 
erty, the cost should not be diminish 
by any depreciation.” 

The assessor's contention that dey 
tion on residential property is a B 
lexpense and that as such it is 
jin the personal exemption 
| sustained, the opinion ruled. 
















































PUBLIC UTILITIES | 


Cooperative Sale 


-V 


More Than $1,690,644 Has 
Been Advanced in Wis- 
consin, Says Federal Farm 
Board 


Wisconsin cooperative associations deal- 


ing in dairy products, tobacco, fruit, pota- | 
toes, wool, and livestock have benefited | 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act, the | 


Federal Farm Board stated Aug. 28 in 
a summary of its contacts with coopera- 
tives in the State. 

Loans totaling $1,690,664 have been made 
by the Board directly to Wisconsin co- 
operatives in the last two years, the Board 
said, and more than $250,000 has ben 
repaid by them. A ginseng association 
which probably will control half the na- 
tional production of ginseng and a State- 
wide livestock marketing association are 
being formed, it was added. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Since more than 50 per cent of Wiscon- 
sin’s farm income is derived from the dairy 


herd, it is only natural that dairy farmers! 


of the State should receive more help 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act than 
producers of any other agricultural com- 
modity. One of the principal duties of 
the Farm Board, which Congress created 
to administer the act, is to help farmers 
organize their own marketing system. In 
cooperation with State agencies, the Board 
is giving Wisconsin dairy farmers assist- 
ance in strengthening and improving their 
Jocal and regional cooperative associations. 


These associations are borrowing money | 


from the revolving fund needed in mar- 


keting their products and the acquirement | 


of new physical facilities. _ ; 
Through their cooperative associations, 
tobacco, fruit, potato, woo 5 
producers of Wisconsin also are receiving 
the benefits of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. The Board has made direct loans 


to Wisconsin cooperatives in the past two) 
years totaling $1,690,664, of which they! 


have repaid $251,812.27. 
Production of Cheese 


The National Cheese Products Federa-| 
tion of Plymouth, the largest cooperative | 
organization in the United States market- 


has been assisted financially by 


ing cheese, 
the d in carrying on its market- 


the Farm Boar 
ing program and al 
policies tending tow 
It sold last year ap ¢ 
pounds of cheese. Its membership includes 
140 cheese factories manufacturing foreign 
types of cheese € 
German brick). There are approximately 
260 cheese factories manufacturing Ameri- 
can type of cheese belonging to the feder- 
ation. The total membership of the fed- 
eration represents approximately 40,000 
producers in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


The National Cheese Producers Federa- 


ard efficient operation. 


tion and Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc.| 
Minneapolis, Minn., are the two regional | 


marketing associations that have been 
recognized by the Farm Board in the cen- 
tral northwest. The Land O'Lakes Cref&m- 


eries acts as the agent for the National ; 


Cheese Producers Federation in the sale 

of a part of the production of Wisconsin 

cheese. 
There were in 1929 101 cheese factories in 


Shawano County. A group of the Shawano | 
farmers who were not entirely satisfied | 
with conditions as they existed met and} 


decided that the time was opportune to 
consider the establishment of a central- 
ized organization in the county. 
their idea to establish a flexible milk plant 


at Shawano and to concentrate the re-| 


maining cheese factories so that their vol- 
ume would be sufficient to insure efficient 
and economical operation. They formed 
the Consolidated Badger Cooperative 
which has worked in close contact with 
the National Cheese Producers Federation. 
Members of the Farm Board staff have 
assisted with various organization ana 
financial problems. 
Dairy Associations 


In February, 1930, the Farm Board, the 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets called a state-wide conference of 
farmer patrons of the milk condenseries, 
from which resulted the organization 
of the Pure Milk Products Cooperative 


Association. Work was started around one | 
condensery at a time until approximately | 


70 per cent of the milk at that plant 
was signed on contract. Fourteen had 
been organized by April, 1931. Organiza- 
tion work is in 
tional plants. 


condenseries in Wisconsin. ; 

Early in 1930 the farmers in Langlade 
County became dissatisfied with condi- 
tions surrounding the marketing of their 
milk and organized the Antigo Milk Prod- 
ucts Cooperative. The mem 
represents about 65 per cent of the 
farmers within the 8-mile radius and a 
production of around 100,000 pounds of 

ilk per day. 

"rhe ceuethation is affiliated with the 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. The Farm 
Board, through Land O'Lakes, advanced 
supplemental funds needed in the con- 
struction of the flexible milk plant. : 

Several other cooperative creameries in 
Wisconsin are members of Land O'Lakes. 
A representative of the Board has spent 
considerable time with the creamery 
leaders in the State, endeavoring to help 
work out a unified dairy marketing pro- 
gram. 

Wisconsin Tobacco Pool 


Supplementa} loans have been made 
from the revolving fund to the North Wis- 
consin Tobacco Pool with headquarters 
at Madison, to enable the association to 
carry out its orderly marketing program. 
About 6,900 Wisconsin tobacco growers are 
members of the pool and have received, 
as a result of the financial assistance to 
their association, better price for their 
product than otherwise would have been 
the case. The Board's loans also enabled 
the association to make greater advances 
to its members on delivery of their prod- 
uct. The North Wisconsin Tobacco Pool 
was one of the early nonprofit marketing 
associations in Wisconsin and has a record 
of nine years of successful operation, 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Wisconsin fruit and vegetable growers 
have a special interest in the National 
Fruit and Vegetable Exchange, Inc., which 
the Farm Board is helping fruit and 
vegetable cooperatives to establish as a 
central marketing agency for these prod- 
ucts. Through these agencies fruit and 
vegetable cooperatives of Wisconsin will 
have cooperative sales outlets in the ter- 
minal markets of the country. 

The Board has been of assistance in 
developing the Wisconsin Potato Ex- 
change at Waupaca, which now has a 
membership of seven local associations. 
n addition eight locals have expressed 

emselyes as expecting to join. It is ex- 

ed that the exchange will ship ap- 

mately 1,000 cars of potatoes during 
3) season. 

uit Growers Union of Sturgeon 

isconsin, has 335 members owning 

ately 75 per cent of the cherry 

in Wisconsin. The Fruit Grow- 

Dn, together with cherry organiza- 

Michigan, have set up the Cherry 

Sales Organization. This new er- 


| 
| 


1, and livestock | 


so in formulating new | 


proximately 50,000,000 


(Swiss, Limberger and) 


It was | 


rogress around 29 addi- | 
he association hopes to 
be able to organize around all the 105, 


bership signup | 


| shipped wool in 1930. 


Ingot Bra 


Trade practice rules of the ingot brass 
and bronze industry, as modified by the 
Federal Trade Commission following re- 
consideration, have been given final ap- 
|proval by the industry, the Commission 
has just announced. 

The rules were originally drawn by the 
industry in conférence with the Com- 
mission in February, 1930, at which about 
90 per cent of the firms engaged in the 
industry were represented. Thirteen rules 
originally drawn were not accepted by 
the Commission. 

The announcement of the Commission, 
incorporating its statement to the indus- 
try, follows in full text: 

Trade practice conference rules adopted 
by the ingot brass and bronze industry at 
Washington, Feb. 6, 1930, have be fur- 
ther considered by the Federal Trad®Com- 
mission. Those in Group I the Commis- 
sion has approved, and those in Group II 
the Commission has accepted as expres- 
sions of the trade. The Commission has 
declined to approve or accept 13 resolu- 
tions formerly adopted by the industry. 
The industry has accepted the rules as 
now acted upon by the Commission. 


Group I rules relate to such practices | 
false ad-| 


as defamation of competitors; 
vertising; imitation of trade marks, trade 
names, or slogans; inducing breach of con- 
tract between competitors; enticing com- 
petitors’' employes; giving money or any- 
thing of value to agents of customers or 
of competitors’ customers without the 


knowledge of their employers; false mark- | 
ing or branding; selling of goods below 


cost, with the intent of injuring a com- 
| petitor; secret payment of rebates; co- 
ercing the purchase of several, or a group 
of products, as a condition to the pur- 
chase of one or more products under the 
exclusive contro] of the seller; shipping 
or delivering products which do not con- 


form to the samples submitted; offering | 
| for sale merchandise at a price reduced | 


| from a marked-up or fictitious price. 
Group II rules relates to such subjects 


methods; false invoicing; publishing price 
| lists and making the terms of sale a part 
of published price schedules; a standard 
form of contract; and a committee on 
trade practices. 


Official Statement 


To the Indusiry 


The Commission's official statement to 
the ingot brass and bronze industry is as 
follows: 

A Trade Practice Conference for the 
ingot brass and bronze industry was held 
at Washington, D. C., Feb. 6, 1930, under 
the direction of Commissioner Garland 8. 


Ferguson Jr., of the Federal Trade Com-| 


mission, assisted by George McCorkle, 


| Assistant Director of Trade Practice Con- 
! 


ferences. 

It was estimated that over 80 per cent 
of the industry on the basis of tonnage, 
|}and about 90 per cent of the concerns 
}engaged in the industry, was 
repreesnted at the Conference. 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
Ferguson, the Conference discussed and 
adopted 30 resolutions dealing with va- 
rious trade or business practices. The 
Commission, after consideration, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has 
aa them into Group I and Group II. 
| ose 


mission has accepted as expresgions of 
the trade. The Commission declined to 
approve or accept Resolutions 6, 8, 
} 11, 14, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 24 (a), 25 and 
26, as adopted by the industry. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's Official Statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering. 

Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission 
substituted and approved the following 
for resolution 2 as adopted by the in- 
dustry: 

“The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, 
questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, or the false dis- 
paragement of the grade or quality of 
their goods, with the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or deceive purchasers 
or prospective purchasers, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 


Deceptive Statements 
To Mislead Purchasers 


Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for resolution 
3 as adopted by the industry: 

“The making or causing or permitting 
to be made or published any false, untrue, 
or deceptive statement by way of adver- 
tisement or otherwise concerning the 
grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- 
acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation 
of any produce of the industry having the 
tendency and capacity to mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or prospective  pur- 
chasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for resolution 
4 as adopted by the industry: 

“The imitation of the trade marks, 
trade names, slogans, or other marks of 
identification of competitors, having the 


; 

sales of processed and “canned cherries 
for cooperative associations in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and New York. The organiza- 
tion has under its contro] a sufficient vol- 
ume of cherries to be an important factor 
in the processed cherry market. 


The Wisconsin ginseng association is in| 
the proces of formation with the as-| 
sistance of representatives of the Division | own price lists. 


of Cooperative Marketing and State agen- 
cies. It appears that when organization 
of this association is completed and it has 
become active it will control about 50 per 
cent of the national production of ginseng. 
Livestock Interests 

Representatives of the Farm Board have 

met with groups of livestock producers in 


ss and Bronze Trade 


as installation of proper costsdetermining | 


present or | pri 


in Group I the Commission has | 
approved, and those in Group II the Com- | 


10, | 


Wisconsin who desire to form a State live- | 


stock association. Steps have been taken, 
looking to the development of a state-wide 


cooperative livestock marketing program, 
which is centralized in the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

When the Natiopal Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration was organized in 1929-30, the Wis- 
consin group was unable to sign up a 
minimum requirement, which is 500,000 
pounds of woo]. Unwilling to stay gut of 
the national movement, the group shipped 
their accumulation of less than 400,000 


| 
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l Trade Commission Revises Business| 


Rules Drafted by the Industry | 


| 

| 
tendency and capacity to mislead or de-| 
ceive purchasers or prospective purchasers, 
is an unfair trade practice.” | 

Rule 4-—The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for resolution | 
5 as ‘adopted by the industry: | 

“Maliciously enticing away the employes | 
of competitors with the purpose and ef- 
fect of unduly hampering, injuring, or 
embarrassing competitors in their busi- | 
nesses, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
7 as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing the 
performance of any such contractual du- 
ties or services by any such means, with 
the purpose and effect of unduly hamper- 
ing, injuring, or embarrassing competi- 
tors in their business, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 


|Offering of Gifts 
To Induce Purchases 


Rule 6.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
12 as adopted by the industry: 

“Directly or indirectly to give or permit 
to be given or offer to give money or any- 
thing of value to agents, employes, or rep- 
resentatives of customers or prospective 
|customers or to agents, employes, or rep- 
|resentatives of competitors’ customers or 
| prospective customers, without the knowl- 
edge of their employers or principals, as 
;an inducement to influence their employ- 
}ers or principals to purchase or contract 
|to purchase industry products from the 
maker of such gift or offer, or to influence 
such employers or principals to refrain 
from dealing or contracting to deal with 
competitors, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 7—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
13 as adopted by the industry: 

“The false marking or branding of prod- 
|ucts of the industry, with the effects of 
{misleading or deceiving purchasers with 
|respect to the quantity, quality, grade or 
substance of the goods purchased, is an 
|unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 8—The Commission 


substituted 


,and approved the following for Resolution | 


18 as adopted by the industry: 
“The selling of goods below cost with 


|the intent and with the effect of injuring | 


;& competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 


to create 2 monopoly or to unreasonably | 


| restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 
Rule 9—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
20 (b) as adopted by the industry: 
| “The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds, commissions, or un- 
earned discounts, whether in the form of 
|money or otherwise, or secretly extending 
/to certain purchasers special services or 
vileges, not extended to all purchasers 
{under like terms and conditions, with 


ithe intent and with the effect of injuring | 


a competitor and where the effect may 


be to substantially lessen competition or | 
tend to create a monopoly or to unrea- 


sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 


Rule 10—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 9 as adopted by the industry: 

“The practice of coercing the purchase 
of several, or a group of products, as a 
condition to the purchase of one or more 
products under the exclusive control of the 
seller, where the effect may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
| tice.” 


Shipping of Products 
Unlike the Samples 


Rule 11.— The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 16 as adopted by the industry: 

“The practice of shipping or delivering 
products which do not conform to the 
samples submitted or representations 
made prior to securing the orders, with- 
out the consent of the purchasers to such 
substitutions, and with the effect of de- 
ceiving or misleading purchasers, is an 
unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 11.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for a part of 
Resolution 22 (a) as adopted by the in- 
dustry: 

“Offering for sale merchandise at a 
|price reduced from a marked-up o1 
fictitious price with the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or deceive purchasers 
or prospective purclasers 
trade practice.” 

Group II: Rule A.—The Commission 
substituted and accepted the following 
|for Resolution 1 as adopted by the in- 
| dustry: 

“It is the judgment of the industry that 
each member should install a proper and 
accurate method for determining his cost.” 

Rule B.—The Commission accepted 
resolution 20‘a) as adopted by the indus- 
try, which reads as follows: 

“Withholding from or inserting in an 
order or an invoice statements which 
make the order or invoice a false record, 
wholly or in part, of the transaction rep- 
resented on the face thereof, is condemned 
by the industry.” 

Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
{and accepted the following for a part 
of resolutidp 22(a) and for resolution 
| 22(b) as adOpted by the industry: 

“(a) The industry approves the prac- 
‘tice of each in@ividual member of the 
industry independently publishing and 
circulating to the purchasing trade its 


“(b) The industry approves the practice 
{of making the terms of sale a part of 
}all published price schedules.” 

Rule D.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for resolution 
24(b) as agiopted by the industry: 

“It is the judgment of this conference 
that the industry should adopt in coop- 
eration with buyers a standard form of 
contract which will thoroughly protect 


s’ ’ ‘ | the rights of both buyers and sellers.” 
organization to particrpate in the national | 


Rule E.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for resolution 
27 as adopted by the industry: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts aS may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” | 
| By direction of the Commission: Otis 
B. Johnson, secretary. | 

P. §8.: Attention is called to Federal | 
Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, | 


pounds to the Central Wool Marketing | decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 


Corporation of Boston, which is a stock- 


holder of the National. With the assistance |} apparently held that in order for a prac- 
of the Farm Board and the National, tice to constitute an unfair method of 
the Wisconsin Wool Growers was organ-| competition it must be shown to have the 
TS | tendency to injuriously affect the business 


ized, and approximately 1,000 mem 

Early in 1931, the Wisconsin cooperative 
reported that it had enough wool to qual- 
ify as a member, and in April the direc- 
tors of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation voted to accept the Wiscon- 
sin group as a member. 


preme Court of the United States has) 


of competitors. 


Air Subsidies Refused 


Discontinuance of services of the Aus- 
tralian National Airways, Ltd., was an-| 


The receipts so| nounced recéntly as a result of the re-| 


far for 1931 show that it has received ap- | fusal of the government to grant subsidies. | 
is for the purpose of handling proximately 650,000 pounds of wool. 


(Department of Commerce.) 


is an unfair} 


| eral-State 
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Interstate Buses Only Food Sales Account for Larger Per On 


Connectiout Commissioner 
Rules Statutes Are En- 


forceable in Absence of 
Federal Code 


Hartrorp, Conn., Aug. 28. 
In a notice just sent to the heads of 
police departments in the State the Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner of Connecticut, 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, declared that viola- 
tions of Connecticut's motor vehicle laws 
by interstate bus operators should be 
prosecuted. In the absence of regulatory 
legislation by Congress the State law ap- 
plies to interstate buses as well as to other 
vehicles, he said. The notice follows in 
full text: 


Based on a misunderstanding of United 
States court decisions in connection with 
bus cases, there seems to exist some doubt 
on the part of many enforcement authori- 
ties as to the State's powers to regulate 
interstate buses. The following is a short 
resume of the law on the subject. 


May Be Regulated 

Interstate buses may be regulated as to 
all traffic performance in the same man- 
ner as any other vehicle, to any reason- 
able extent necessary to make their use 
sate. This memorandum is put out in the 
hope that police forces will take note of 
actual conditions, and especially will curb 
| the speed at which some of these large 
vehicles travel and will try to regulate 
them to the extent which will make their 
use safe. 


The right to operate a motor vehicle is 
not an unrestricted right, and the State 
has the authority by its police power to 
cegulate and control, by reasonable rules 
and regulations, the use of motor vehicles 
upon the highways of the State. This ap- 
plies to motor vehicles engaged in either 
intrastate or interstate commerce, such as 
motor buses. All motor vehicles are sub- |! 
ject to such State regulations as are rea- 


sonably necessary for public safety and 
order. 


Neither the United States Constitution, 
the Federal Interstate Commerce Act, nor 
the Federal Highway Act precludes the 
State from enacting and enforcing reason- 
able laws regulating the operation of all 
motor vehicles. The Supreme Court of 
the United States holds that the move- 
ment of motor vehicles over highways be- 
ing attended by constant and serious dan- 
gers to the public and also being destruc- 
tive to the highways is a proper subject 
of police regulation by the State. 


Regulations Prescribed 


In the absence of national legislation 
concerning the subject, a State may pre- 
scribe uniform regulations necessary for 
| safety, comfort and order in respect to 
operation of motor vehicles on its high- 
ways, including those moving in interstate 
commerce or traffic. 

No such Federal legislation has been 
enacted by Congress, and interstate buses 
are subject to Connecticut motor vehicles 
laws, and violations can be and should be 
prosecuted 
} Connecticut, of course, carmnot stop such 
interstate traffic, but it can regulate it 
The operator of an interstate bus holds 
no more rights or immunities than a per- 
son operating the ordinary motor vehicle. 


Changes Approved 
In Plans for Dam 


License Amended for Project 
On Columbia River 


The Federal Power Commission Aug. 28 
approved an amendment to its license of 
the Rock Island project of the Puget 
Sound Power and Light Company, now 
under construction on the Columbia River. 
Chairman Smith explains the modifica- 
tion of plan as involving a relocation of 
the dam in its southwestern portion with 
consequent changes in the west spillway 
and the relocation of the future naviga- 
tion locks from the east channel to the 
southwest channel, with the relocation of 
one fishway. 

These modifications desired by the li- 
censes are wholly satisfactory to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission as well as the 
War and Commerce Departments. The 
change is believed to provide a more favor- 
able location for the locks and thus to 
-_ better the interests of future naviga- 
ion. 


A reduction of four feet in the pool 
level has been found to secure a more 
economic utilization of the site and the 
power company assumes liability for the 
, estimated increase in the cost of dredging 
shoals in the upper reaches of the pool 
whenever the Government adopts a navi- 
| gation project involving such work. 
Thus far the expenditures on this proj- 
ect have been approximately 10 million 
| dollars.—Issued by Federal Power Com- 
; mission. 


‘Short Grape Crop 
Seen in California 


Reduced Production Attributed 
To Intense Heat 


California's grape crop probably will be 
short this year, according to an oral state- 
ment made by Dudley Moulton, Director 
of the Department of Agriculture of the 
'State of California, in Washington on 
Aug. 28. 

“The intense heat during a number of 
days this Summer has reduced the ex- 
pected production in the grape crop,” said 
Mr. Moulton, “and has caused the grapes 
to mature about two weeks earlier than 
usual.” 

Mr. Moulton said that California grapes 
are already beginning to arrive in eastern 
markets and that the demand so far has 
not been brisk despite the expected short- 
age. He attributed this to the faet that 
the foreign population of New York and 
Chicago, the two principal markets for 
California wine grapes, is not accustomed 
to buy grapes before the beginning of coo! 
weather. Mr. Moulton visited these mar- 
kets on his way to Washington to confer 
with officials of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 

The California Department of Agricul- 
ture works in close cooperation with seven 
bureaus of the Federal department and 
his visit to Washington, his first since his 
appointment as director of the department 
by Governor Rolfe, is for the purpose of 
establishing contact with the heads of 


|these Federal bureaus, Mr. Moulton said. 


“I desire to renew and strengthen Fed- 
relations as they affect my 
department,” he said. 

The California Legislature recently ap- 
propriated $225,000 for tubercular control 
among animals, principally dairy cattle, 
thereby making available a similar amount 
from Federal funds to be used for this 
work in the State. Mr. Moulton declared 
that the Federal and State Departments 
ef Agriculture would work in close co- 


operation in the use of this money. \ 


tate Motor Laws One-fifth 


INSURANCE 


Capita Outlay, Bureau of Census Reports 


The Bureau of the Census has com-, 
piled a report in which the $50,033,850,792 | 
aggregate net sales reported for the 1,549,- 
168 retail stores included in the recent 
national Census of Distribution covering 
the year 1929 are distributed according 
to the kind of business in which the 
stores are engaged, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Department of Com- 
merce Aug. 28 which follows in full text: 

Figures are shown for 192 different 
kinds of stores, ranging from infants’ wear 
shops to automobile dealers. The stores 
are arranged in the same summary 
groups that have been used in the city 
reports and in the State summary reports 
previously issued. So fay this year the 
Bureau of the Census has issued 957 sep- 
arate city reports and 48 State summary 
reports of the retail census. The United 
States summary bulletin, containing the 
principal retail facts of each State and 
of each of the principal cities, has been 
prepared and soon will be available as a 
preliminary handbook. The final reports, 
with much additional data, will be pub- | 
lished eventually in bound volumes as 
part of the Fifteenth Decennial Census. 

The food group of stores leads in volume 
of retail sales, with 22.61 per cent of the 
total sales volume of the country in 32 
per cent of the total stores. The auto- 
motive group, with 19.08 per cent of sales, 
is a close second. This group includes 
motor car and accessory dealers, filling 
stations, and garages. Third place is 
taken by the general merchandise group, 


Total, all stores 

Food ; 

Automotive . 

General merchandise 

Apparel ° 

Lumber and bvilding ; 

Furniture and household 

Restaurants and eating places ......e+-se6 

Country general stores®* 

Cigar stores and cigar stands 

Coal and wood. ice dealers 

Drug stores 

Feed stores, 
supplies .. 

Florists ... an 

Jewelry stores ° aa a eeee iwaauees 

Musical instruments and music stores . 

News dealers ...... ec eabextanan 

Radio and music stores . 

Seeds, bulbs, and nursery 

Other ‘retail stores ...... 

Second-hand stores 


farm implements, and farmers’ 


with 14.27 per cent of the total sales. 
Nearly 5,000 department stores account 
for 8.64 per cent of the Nation's total 
of retail sales. Country general stores, 
which are a combination of food stores 
and general merchandise stores, sell 3.85 
per cent of the country’s total business. 

The apparel group of stores, including 
women's apparel and accessories and 
men’s wear stores, sell 8.62 per cent of 
the nationa] total; furniture and house- 
hold group, 4.57 per cent; restaurants and 
other eating places, 4.19 per cent; lumber 
and building group, 7.27 per cent; and 
other retail stores, listed in detail in the 
report, 15.54 per cent, of which one-third 
of 1 per cent is credited to 14,665 second- 
hand stores. 


Filing stations, of which there are ap- | 
proximately 124,000, do a_ business of 
nearly $1,900,000,000, whereas 135,600 .res- 
taurants and other eating places do a to- 
tal business of $2,097,000,000, and 57,716 
drug stores show total sales of $1,683,000,- 
000, Radio shops do a business of $535,- 
000,000, exclusive of radios sold in other 
kinds of stores, notably department stores. 
Hardware stores, of which there are 26,555, 
show total sales of $861,000,000, and 20,100 
jewelry stores report a total business of 
$537,000,000. There are more than 10,500 
household-appliance stores, and they do 
$426,000,000 of business in electrical, gas, 
and other household. appliances. 

The tabulations issued by the Depart- 
ment with this census report follow in 


¢ full text: 


Pet. of 
total 
net 
sales 
100,00 
22.60 
19.08 
14.27 


52 


Pet. of 
total 
stores 
100,00 
32.13 
16.35 
4.54 


7.29 


Number 
of 
stores 
1,549,168 
497,715 
253.222 
70.263 
112,960 
79.839 
44.417 


Per 
capita 
sales 
$407.52 
92.12 
77.76 
58.16 
35.15 
29.62 
18.62 
17.08 
15.70 

3.40 
10.31 
13.71 
10.01 


Net sales 
(1929) 
$50,033,850,792 
11,310,627,359 
9,546,897,913 
7,140,515,384 
4,315,234,497 
3,637,043 607 
2,286,007 ,992 
2,097,170,528 
1,927,622,967 

417,239,780 
1,265,354,398 
1 683,834,442 
1,228,472,590 


77,488,758 
36,949,551 
43,137,795 
127,943,544 
535,252,980 
70,967 632 
1,533,114,912 
152,964,163 


1.44 
4.37 
35 
1.04 
4.36 
58 
12.49 
1.25 


1 

20.095 5 
2.174 
7.643 
15,299 
1.454 
53,980 


14,665 95 


*Combination food and other merchandise stores. This classification used only in places 


having less than 10,000 inhabitants 
KIND OF BUSINESS 


(Description of stores not identical with 


commoditi 


es sold.) 
all stores ...... oven 


Total 


Food group, total 
Candy and confectionery stores 
Candy stores (nut stores) . 
Confectionery stores (candy ar 
Dairy products, eggs, and poultry stores 
Dairy products, butter, 
(ineluding milk) 
Eggs and poultry dealers 
Milk dealers (incomplete); 
Delicatessen stores ; 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets 
Grocery stores (without meat department 
Combination stores 
Groceries with meats ... 
Meat markets with groceries ,. 
Meat markets (sea foods): 
Fish markets (s@a foOds) .........ee sees 
Meat markets ; 
Bakery goods stores . 
Other food stores 
Coffee, tea, spices 
Farm products. general 
General food stores , 
Country general stores, total 
Country general stores (miscellaneous 
with groceries) . 
Country general stores (groceries with clothin 
shoes) 7 
Country general stores 
or notions) . 


mer 


Generaf merchandise group, total . 
Department stores 
epartment stores with food departments 
and over exclusive of food sales) 
Department stores wit 
000 and over) ...... 
Dry goods stores 
Dry goods stores with food departments 
Dry goods stores without food departments 
Piece-goods stores . ‘ ; 
General stores 
General merchandise stores with food depar 
General merchandise stores without food 
ments 
Army and navy goods stores 
Variety, Seand-10, and to-a-dollar stores 


Automotive group, total : 


cheese, ice cream dealers 


8). 


(groceries with dry goods and/ 


hout food departments ($100,- 


Number 
of 
stores 


1,549,168 


Pct 
total 
sales 
100.00 


Net sales 
(1929) 
$50,033,850 ,792 
497,715 $11,310,627,359 22.61 
3,672 
62,648 


39,516,337 
653,934,858 


08 
1.31 


5,604 
3.888 


469 832,962 
92,520,428 

23 1,612 
242 
315,053,495 
3.738,633,754 


94 


94,923 
26,674 


3,216,155,968 
886,124,339 


6.097 
40,574 
}2,076 


85. 
1,147, 
198,851,173 


2 


1.496 
611 
824 


55.585.872 
7,497,371 
11,578,969 
Soe 87,683 $1,927,622,967 
chandise 
49.519 1,185,893 664 

g and/or 
4,042 74,900,665 


24,322 666 828,638 


70,263 $7,140,515,384 
($100,000 
779,863,797 


3,520,764,425 


217,978,068 

824,582,520 

22,020,455 

tments., 547,568,156 
depart- 

310,761,531 

17,851,995 

869,124,497 


$9,546,897,913 


Motor vehicles (not inclu@ing separate used-car estab- 


lishments) sales and service ; 
Used-car establishments (automobiles and tru 
Accessories, tires, and batteries 

Accessories, tires, and batteries 

Battery shops (including repairs) . 

Tire shops (including tire repairs) .... 
Filling stations: 

Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oll) .... 

Filling stations with tires and accessories 

Filling stations with candy, lunch cour 

bacco, groceries, or other merchandise 

Motor eycle, bicyele, and supplies shops 

Motor cyeles (only) a8 

Bicycles, motor -eycles, 

Bicycle shops ....., 
Garages—repairs, gas and oil, etc 

Body. fender, and paint shons 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas, oi! 

Parking stations, parking garages. 

of gas and oil) 

Radiator shops (including repairs) 
Other automotive establishments 

Aircraft and accessories ea 

Boats (motor boats, yachts, canoes) 


and supplies 


and 


Apparel group, total 
Men's shops—men's and boys’ 
ings 
Men's and boy's clothing 
Hats and caps (men's and boys’) 
Men's furnishings 
Men's clothing and furnishings 
Women's and children's ready-to-wear shops 
Children's specialty shops 
Women's ready-to-wear 
and accessories 
Clothing stores—men's women's 
Millinery shops 
Shoe stores 
Men's 
Women's 
Men's, women's, 
Furriers—fur shops 
Hosiery shops and knit 
Hosiery shops ‘ 
Knit goods shops .... 
Other apparel and accessories shop 
Corsets and lingerie shops wes 
Customs tailors .... * 
Dressmakers 
Infants’ wear shops 
Umbrella shops ¢umbrellas 
Other apparel and accessories 


clothing and 


specialty shops 


and children's 


goods shops 


Furniture and household group, total . 

Furniture stores : 

Floor covering. drapery. curtain, and upholster 
Drapery, curtain, and upholstery stores 
Pioor covering stores 

China, glassware, tinware 
Aluminumware 
China, glassware, crockery, tinware, enamel 

Household appliance stores 
Household appliances (electrical) 
Household applianees (other than electrica 
Refrigeration (electrie only) , 
Refrigeration (electric and gas) 

Other home furnishing and appliance stores 
Antique furniture with some 
Brushes and brooms ........ 
Pictures and framing . 
Stoves and ranges . 
Antique shops 
Awnings, fiags, banners, 
Interior decorators 
Lamps and shades 


aluminumware, et 


Other home furnishings and appliances stores 


Restaurants and eating places, total . 
Restaurants and cafeterias: 
Cafeterias ap 
Restaurants 
Lunch rooms . 
Lunch counters, 
Box lunches ; 
Lunch counters 
Fountains, soft drinks 
Fountains 
Fountain and lunch 
Soft drink stands 
Bottled waters 


bottled beverages 


[Continued on Page 6, 


accessories) 
lots 


and children's 


parasols, canes) . 


p used furniture . 


window shades, and tents 


refres hment ‘stands box junches 


. 6,169.463,534 
chs) .... 146,860,405 
347,463,161 
79,016,117 
205,838,872 
930,349,093 
ore 650,818,939 
ater, 
302,674,433 


04,548 
7,360 


7.6 
6,3 
7,628,195 


1 
2 


48,524,225 
603,579,817 
(sale 
18,190,119 
6,427,564 


4,539,982 
11,601,549 


$4,315,234,497 


217,790,080 

38,679,984 

209,297,573 

812,817,054 

24,094,226 

18,403 1,088 905,095 
apparel 

9,484 

12,845 

1,318 


560,324,037 
165,955,590 
58,024,568 


1,595 
21.452 
2,306 
1,936 


125,302,902 
615,040 822 
107,507,157 
55,413,338 


424 
1.900 


1] 228,800 
37,241,501 


11,263 
432 
277 
118 

20 


164,676,938 
10,229,254 
10,298,803 

1,053,037 
453,638 


44,417 
25,070 


$2,286,007 ,992 4.57 
1,524,381.526 3.04 
y stores 

958 


1.517 


20,246,292 
105,091,437 


04 
21 
c 

an 


15 2.950.086 
1,084 


45,778,431 


01 
ware 09 
8.033 
2.150 
392 
208 


264.332.216 
110,195,584 
37,935,411 
13,345,939 


53 


l) 22 


5)1 
250 
678 
519 
1,339 
82! 
619 
223 


3 


8,065,640 
7,590,914 
9,082,246 
8,395,590 
49,802,414 
15,477,961 
59,440,552 
3,787,762 
108,182 


02 


03 


$2,097,170,528 


181,471,378 
918,017,192 
695,210,538 


6,092,133 
199,142,046 


135,674 19 
2.124 
36,011 
55,045 


148 
29,645 
82 
1,76) 
9.478 
660 


Column 5.) 


11,636,881 
37.730,707 
35,169,434 
12,700,224 


| ment 


07 | par value for $385,000 
.03 | a et 


| Cuba 
10 | decree recently in accordance with the de- 


SUPERVISION, 


of Retail Dollar Spent Missouri Studies 
olume Increases Adopts Conference Regulations Held to Apply to In Year on Automotive Products Increase in Rates 


With Farm Loans Federa 


Compensation 


Plea of National Council of 
Insurers at Hearing Taken 
Under Advisement by In- 
surance Department 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 28 


A hearing on an increase in rates asked 
by workmen's compensation insurance 
companies doing business in Missour® was 
held Aug. 25 before the Superintendent 
of Insurance, Joseph B. Thornpson, at 
the Insurance Department offices here. 

Superintendent Thompson announced 
after the hearing that he had taken the 
application for increases under advise- 
pending further investigation and 
check by his assistants. A decision will 
likely not be reached for several weeks 
he said. : 

Would Cost $250,000 Yearly 

The application was filed by the Na« 
tional’Council on Workmen's Compensa-+ 
tion Insurance, of New York, the rating 
bureau for workmen's compensation in- 
surance companies. The increase asked 
for would add about $250,000 annually ta 
compensation premiums paid in Missouri, 
it is estimated by the Insurance Depart- 
ment 

The companies ask first for a 3 per 
cent emergency increase due to an alleged 
increase in cost of business in Missouri 
resulting fram the depression, which the 
companies contend has forced a shutdown 
in many industrial plants and a drop in 
production and consequent decrease in 


the number of employes or persons in- 
sured. 


Increased Benefits Cited 
An additional 1 per cent increase is 
asked because of a law passed by the last 
session of the Legislature which increases 
the medical benefits from $250 for a 60- 
day period to $750 for a 90-day period. 
The insurance confpanies state that this 
law, which becomes effective Sept. 14, will 
add to the increase in costs in Missouri. 
Because of another law Passed by the 
last Legislature bringing occupational dis- 
eases under the Compensation Insurance 
Act, the companies are asking for increases 
of from 2 cents to 60 cents on various 
classes of insurance. This law also bee 
comes effective Sept. 14. 
Officials of the Associated Industries of 
Missouri appeared at the hearing in op. 

position to the requested increases. 


North Carolina Cancels 
Life Insurer’s License 


Raceicu, N. C., Aug. 28 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Dan 
C. Boney, has cancelled the license of the 
Nationa! Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C., a Negro organization, 
on the failure of the company to appear 
Aug. 20 and show cause why the license 
Should not be revoked. 

Most of the insurance of this company 
in North Carolina was reinsurance when 
this company took over the insurance of 
the former Standard Life Insurance Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., in 1924, to which some new 
business has been added. An application 
for a receivership for the National Benefit 
Life“ is pending in Atlanta, Ga. to be 


heard early in September, Commissioner 
Boney said. 


Missouri Insurer’s Assets 
Are Ordered Taken Over 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Aug. 28 
The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
Joseph B, Thompson, announced Aug. 25 
that he had been ordered by Judge 
Thomas J. Seehorn, of Kansas City, to 
take charge of the assets of the Lloyds 
Life Insurance Company, operating “in 
Kansas City, and dispose of them for the 
benefit of the creditors and policyholders, 
Superintendent Thompson stated that 
he had recently filed suit against the 
company due to the fact that an invese 
tigation by his department had disclosed 
that its capital stock was impaired and 
that its liabilities exceeded its available 
assets. 


The action by Judge Seehorn came as 
a result of the suit 


Indiana Orders Inquiry 
Into Basis of Gas Sales 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 28 
The State Public Servic® Commission 
has ordered an investigation on its own 
motion of the reasonableness and lawful- 
ness of the practice of public utilities in 
the State selling gas for any purpose on 
the therm basis. 
‘The order was served on the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co.. Hammond; 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis; 
Aitica Electric Co., Attica; Greencastle 
Gas and Electric Co., Greencastle; Ins 
diana Electric Corp., Indianapolis; In« 
diana Service Corp., Indianapolis; Koe 
komo Gas and Fuel Co., Kokomo; Norths 
ern Indiana Power Co., Indianapolis; Wa 
bash Valley Electric Co., Indianapolis; and 
Indiana Gas Utilities Co., Terre Haute. 


Missouri Names Engineer 
On Utility Commission 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 28 
Chairman Milton R. Stahl of the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission. Aug. 25, 
announced the appointment of J. E. 
Flanders, of Paris, Mo., as chief engineer 
of the Commission to succeed F. M. Plake, 
of Kansas City, resigned. The change is 
effective Oct. 1. 


Sale of Utility Stock 
Authorized in Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 28 

The Missouri Public Service Commission 
Aug. 24 authorized the Missouri Power 
and Light Company to sell to the North 
American Light & Power Company 5,000 
shares of $6 ‘cumulative preferred stock, 
without par value, to be sold at $95 a share 
and 6,000 shares of common stock wjthout 


Cuban Air Mail Stamps 
An issue of 5 cent air mail stamps in 
was authorized by a_ presidential 


9 


cree of June 1931, by which the inter- 
na! air mail postage was reduced from 
10 to 5 cents per ounce or fraction, (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


“AMONG THE MOUNTAING” 


Harpers Ferry, West Va. 
Southern Cooking 
Modern Rooma — 









RAILROADS . 
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Illinois Refuses | 


Rail Rate Rise 


Tn Chicago Case 





Cost Survey Showed Rail- 
roads’ Demands Were Not 
Justified, Says Commerce | 
Commission of State 





SPRINGFIELD, Itt., Aug. 28. 

Denial of rate increases, ranging from 
25 or cent upward, which were sought 
by the railroads in the Chicago Switch- | 


ing District, has been announced by the | summed up as follows: 


Illinois Commerce Commission after the | 
completion of a cost survey which, the | 
Commission said, showed the railroads de- 
mands were not justifiable. The Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission held. that | 
the railroads’ demands were reasonable | 
and ordered them effective on or before | 
Nov. 10, 1931. 
Coincident with the denial of the rate | 
§ncreases in the Chicago Switching Dis- 
trict, the Illinois Commerce Commission | 
also denied the railroads’ request to in- 
crease the rates from Chicago Heights to 
the Chicago Switching District. The Com- 
mission declared that the evidence in its 
possession would not support the increase. 
Discussing the interstate feature of the 
order, the Illinois Commerce Commission | 
pointed out that 53.3 per cent of the to- | 
“tal traffic involved in the case 1s Illi- 
nois intrastate traffic; 6.4 per cent Indi- 
ana intrastate traffic, and that the ipter- 
state traffic over which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has jurisdiction | 
amounts to but 40.3 per cent. 
Distance of Hauls 


The Illinois Commerce Commission's 
findings also showed that the average dis- 
tance for one-line hauls in Illinois intra- 
state traffic is 14.7 miles, while the in- 
terstate haul is 15 miles; the average) 
for two-line hauls on Illinois intrastate 
traffic is 15.9 miles, while the interstate 
traffic is 27.5 miles; the average three- 
line haul for Illinois intrastate is 23.4 


| The results of two years’ research on the! 


More Tobacco Also Shipped 


The demonstration car represents the 


French Rail Car | 
Uses Rubber Tires 





Company Demonstrates New | 
Vehicle Designed to Ef- 
fect Economies | 


| 


difficult problem of adapting pneumatic 
tires to rail vehicles now is being demon- 
strated by the French Michelin Company 
over a 19-mile section of a branch line 
some 30 miles south of Paris, according to) 
a report received from Trade Commissioner | 
| Louis Hall, Paris. | 


latest development in the construction 
and extensive experimental operation of 
nine consecutive, prototypes. 


Cotton Exports 
To Orient Show | 


‘Increased Volume 





\ 
| 
| 


But Values Are Reduced | 
By Low Prices, Says Com- 
merce Department 





American raw cotton and leaf tobacco 
exports to the Far East in the first half 
of the current year showed increases in| 
volume over the corresponding period of 


; with much the same facility as an auto- 


|local steam train, it is contended that 
;one man, acting as both motorman and 
|fare collector, can handle each 24-pas- 


The advantages of this new car are) 1930, the Department of Commerce de- 


| Clared, Aug. 28, in a statement. 
The Department's review of trade with 


Great reduction in deadweight per pas- 
senger with corresponding economy of|that group of countries comprising the 
operation; and remarkably comfortable | Orient reflected, it was stated, a duplica- | 
riding conditions at all speeds together| tion of the trade in the first half of | 
with a silence of operation unattainable | 1930.. Declines in prices, however, had 
in any other form of rail vehicle. tne effect of reducing the value of the 

French engineers state that light con-| total shipments, but the volume was sub- 
struction, high ‘speeds and easy riding| stantially larger. 
qualities are known to be incompatible The announcement follows in full text: | 
elements in the design and construction of Exports Increase 


steel-wheeled railcars. | 

The Michelin experimenters state their | gine eae dee Ek meee ae oe 
Sane $2 COE GRe. SO <heunen “BAe Byerted half of the curent year showed a sub- 
stantial increase in volume over the cor-| 
responding period of last year although 
general economic conditions throughout 
the Orient remained unfavorable for con- 
ducting trade on a large scale with any 
country in that area, according to a re- 
view by the Commerce Department's Far | 
Eastern Section. 

With a few exceptions, the business situa- 
tion during the period practically dupli- 
cated that of-the corresponding month in 
1930. Retrenchment policies, combined 
with financial readjustments, and low 
prices. for native. commadities, continued 
to restrict the purchasing power of the 
people. Even in the industrial centers 
of Japan. and China, where there were 
some evidences of a growing demand for 
foreign products, the amount being bought | 
was ‘seldom on a scale comparable with | 
that. prior to the depression. In some 
countries there were also evidences of an 


mobile. In the interest of economy and 
against usually accepted railway proce- 
dure, the company strongly recommends 
the eventual operation of these new cars 
in France without, recourse to the‘usual 
trade signal system, whether running in 
single units or in convoys of two or more. 

In place of the usual train crew con- 
sisting of engineer, fireman, conductor 
and brakeman, as now required on each 


senger car entirely satisfactorily —Jssued 
by Department of Commerce. 


Hope Still Is Held 








‘ | 
iles, while the interstate is 34.2 miles. 
mais, it was pointed out by the Mlli- 
nois Commerce Commission order that) 
the case it decided today grew out of a! 
decision of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission involving iron and steel rates | 
and that the issues before the two Com-| 
missions are somewhat different, due to} 
the fact that the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission instituted a general investi- | 
gation of all switching rates within the | 
Chicago district, while the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission can only pass upon | 
the reasonableness of the railroads’ pro- 
posals. 
Importance Considered | 

In the forepart of the order, the Illinois | 
‘Commerce Commission stated that it had | 
taken cognizance of the fact that the 
review of a rate adjustment is so im- 
portant to an industrial center such as} 
Chicago that it cannot be taken lightly, 
and that the welfare of the carriers and 
the growth of the industry at Chicago 
are closely related. 

It further pointed out that traffic mov- 
fng within the Chicago district reflects 
the development of manufacturing and 
other enterprises within the district, and, 
as traffic increases, the line-haul traffic | 
of the carriers also increases, 

The order explained that the rate in- 
trease was denied only after an extensive 
cost study of its own which revealed that 
the cost study prepared -by the railroads 
was not reliable enough to be used as 
evidence, not representative of the intra- 
state switching district traffic, and that 
even approximate costs of handling traffic 
cannot be determined from the carriers 
survey. 





For the Disposal of 
United States Lines 


increasing tendency to reduce imports | 
through the preference afforded goods 
manufactured locally. 

Exports of American merchandise to 
the Far East during the first six months 
of 1931, totaling $203,822,000, represent a 
reduction of 33 per cent, compared with 
$313,607,000, the total value of exfforts for 
the 1930 period. Imports from the Far 
East in the first half amounted to $489,- 


Shipping Board’s Special | 
Committee Continues Its 


Efforts to Bring Parties | 469.000 a rdeuction of 36 per cent. 


s | During the six-month period exports 
Closer to Solution | fluctuated, but with a general downward 
EATS Ret PL acaad |tendency. United States customs returns 
With the draft of a contract for the | showed that during‘ January sales of mer- 
United States Lines nearly completed, the | crondbea 2 LR ee we. 
i 750,000, a decline o per 
Shipping Board still hopes to solve the) Cont compared with the previous month. 
difficult problem of keeping the north At-| Further reductions were followed by a 
lantic shipping service in operation with-| recovery of 18 per cent in March, but the! 
out foreclosing on mortgages now held | Petiod chen oe ae tad = 
‘ : y 536,000, 10 per cent below the 
against Paul W. Chapman, it was stated | May returns an 12 per cent below those 
orally Aug. 28 at the Shipping Board. |of January. With the exception of a slight 
Although the next step in the negotia-' rally in March, imports declined steadily, 
tions has not been finally decided, the| with the total six months recording a rela- 
Board's special committee—consisting of; tive loss of 34 per cent compared with 1931. 
Chairman T. V. O'Connor and Commis- Merchandise Is Slow 
sioner H. I. Cone—still is functioning, it]! Merchandise. of all kinds moved slowly. 
was explained, and attempting to bring|/The low price of silver, combined with 
the various interests desirous of operating | wide and sudden fluctuation in exchange 
the United States Lines closer to a solu- | compelled firms in China to operate cau- 
“= be eg | tiously, especially in connection with cus- 
J be contract discussed at the. special! tomers in interior districts, and destroyed 
four-hour meeting Aug. 27, it was said, any immediate hope which Japan may 


will serve either as a final contract.to be| have had for i j 
offered the eventual purchaser if current that country. a _ > > roy 


negotiations are successful or as the basis ness an . 
for specifications for new bids in case a red nd Ra aes. 4 ar. 
se notes held by the Board is re-| ceased to be leaders in markets for Ameri- 
q . can automobiles. Business hazards were 
further aggravated by political agitations 
and factional outbreaks in India, while ad- 





Commitment Not Made 


Further oral information made avail-| 
able at the Board follows: 





Effected in 46 Industries 


ministrative difficuities divered China’s at- 
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Rail Rates Cut 
For Anthracite 


Reduction Applicable on Ship-| 
ment From Pennsylvania 
Mines to New Jersey | 


The Tri-County Coal Déalers’ Associa- 
tion has won its contest*before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for lower 
rates on anthracite coal shipped from 
Pennsylvania mines to -destinations in 
southern New Jersey, the Commission hav- 
ing found the assailed freight rates to 
be unreasonable, by report and order just 
made public. (Docket No. 20805.) 


The association includes individuals, 
partnerships and corporations organized 
for the mutual benefit of its members, all 
retail coal dealers at various places in 
Cumberland, Gloucester, and Salem, N. J. 


The Commission found that the rates | 
assailed on prepared sizes were, are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceded, exceed or may 
exceed certain new rates prescribed by the 
Commission from. Wyoming, Lehigh and 
Schuylkill regions to 19 representative New | 
Jersey points, ranging from $2.87 to $3.08 
per ton from the Schuylkill, $3 to $3.20 
from the Lehigh and $3 to $3.20 from the 
Wyoming regions. Reparation on prior 
shipments of prepared sizes was awarded | 
by the Commission. 


Oklahoma Planning 
Farm-to-market 


System of Roads 





Program Designed by Gov. 
Murray to Benefit Rura) 
Regions Will Be Begun on 
First of the Year 


OKLAHOMA, City, OKLA., Aug. 28. 


Development of a farm-to-market road 
system totaling at least 5,000 miles ulti- 
mately, to supplement the primary high- 
way system of 6,400 miles, is planned by 
the State Highway Commission in car- 
rying out a policy directed by Gov. Murray 
by executive order, according to announce- 
ment at the office of the Commission. 

In accordance with the new policy, de- | 
signed to develop Oklahoma agriculture | 
and diversified farming by providing good 
roads leading from the rural regions to 
the small communities and markets as 
well as to the larger markets, the high- | 
way commission now is working out plans | 
for cooperation of counties in the pro-| 
gram, it was explained. 





Rural Free Delivery Service 
Is:Costing 100 Millions Yearly 





| Expense Somewhat Less Than for City Service, 


Post Office Points Ou 


it was operated in this fiscal year, it em- 
ployed 83 carriers who served 1,843 miles 
of rural routes at the cost of $14,840. To- 
day, rural delivery is provided for more 
| than 1,390,000 miles of routes and requires 
| 43,178 carriers to do this work. The next 
fiscal year, 1898, which was’the first full 
year of operation of rural delivery, re- 
quired the employment of 148 carriers, who 





Maintenance of rural free delivery serv- 
ice now is costing the Post Office Depart- 
ment well over $100,000,000 yearly, accord- | 
ing to information just obtained at the 


Department. It was disclosed, however, 
that the annual expenditures for rural 
delivery service is somewhat less than that 
for city delivery service. 


In the fiscal year 1930, when the annual | 


000 


cost of both rural and city delivery serv- 
ice was highest up to that time in the 
history of the Post Office Department, the 
annual cost of city delivery service was 
$146,531,671, whereas that for rural serv- 
ice was,only $106,307,979, figures show. 
More than 10,000 more mail carriers, how- 
ever, were employed to cover city routes. 
The following information also was made 
available: 
City Delivery Service 

City delivery service, its costs, its work- 
ers, and its delivery. offices, shows a steady 
trend of enlargement since it was begun 
in 1864. In its first year, this service 
comprised 66 delivery offices, employed 
685 carriers, and was operated at the cost 
of $317,063 to serve cities of the entire 
United States. 
ural delivery service was put into op- 
eration in 1897, and in the nine months 


Weight Limit on Trucks 
Is Explained in Florida 


A maximum weight of 24,000 pounds 
should’ be considered applicable to all 
trucks in Florida whether or not they are 
granted a permit’ by. the State Railroad 
Commission, Attorney General Cary D. 
Landis has just held in an opinion to the 
Acting Motor Vehicle Commissioner, W. 
S. McLin. 


thorized the Railroad Commission to 
grant’ permits for the operation on the 
public highways of trucks weighing 24,- 
pounds. Mr. Landis'is of the opinion 
that this supersedes the section limiting 
the weight of trucks to 16,000 pounds. 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Aug. 28. | 


An. act of the. recent legislature aus | 





covered 2,960 miles of routes, the cost of 
which was $50,840. After this year, rural 
delivery grew with leaps and bounds. In 
1899, almost 9,000 miles of routes were 
covered by 391 carriers; in 1900, the mile- 
age covered had been increased in this one 
year to over 28,000 miles, which were 
serv by 1,276 carriers, at the annual 
cost $420,433. In the next:year, 1901, 
the length of rural routes covered was al- 
most quadrupled to include 100,299, miles, 
requiring 4,301. carriers, and. costing $1,- 
750,321. ’ : 


Growth of 10 Years. 

The passage of the next 10. years saw, in 
1911, rural delivery routes. serving 1,007,- 
772 miles of routes, employing 41,559 car- 
riers, and costing for the yéar $37,125,630. 
This rapid increase has continued up to 
| the present time, although, at-:a reduced 
rate. 


City delivery service likewise has grown 
tremendously and steadily. 
ment, however, has been more gradual 
than that of the rural service, apparently 
because the growth of city delivery service, 
started about. 35 years. before rural 
service, has extended over a*much longer 
period of time. Figures show that the 66 
city delivery offices opened in 1864, the 
first year, were reduced the next year to 
45, although the number of carriers and 
the cost of the service were higher than in 


the first year. 


By 1880, however, the number of city 
| offices had been increased to 104, the num- 
ber of carriers to 2,628, and the annual cost 
| to $2,363,693. Twenty years later, in 1900, 

the offices numbered 1796, the carriers, 
15,322, and the annual cost ot $14,512,190. 
Since then, the growth has been consistent 
with that of the cities in the country as a 
whole. . 











One-fifth of Retail Dollar Is Expended 


During Year on Automotive Products 
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Its enlarge- | 


| AVIATION 


‘Orders Issued J 
On Flights for " 


Demonstration 


' 


me St 





Prospective Students of Fly- 
ing Schools May Handle 
Controls, Says Aeronau- 
tics Branch 





Aviation flying schools may allow pros« 
pective students to handle controls.of air- 
craft used for demonstration flights, the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, announced Aug. 28. 


Demonstration flights may not exceed 
30 minutes, the orders made public by 
Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, ex- 
plained, and may be conducted only by 
transport pilots employed by approved 
schools. The announcement follows’ in 
full text: 


“Prospective students of. flying schoolg 
approved. by the Department of Com- 
|merce now may be given demonstration 
flights during which they may be per< 
|mitted to handle the controls while the 
| airplane is in flight. 


Action Explained 


““This action by the Department’, Col, 
| Young explained, ‘is consistent with our 
| desire to be of all possible assistance ta 
| flying schools. In accordance with. our 
new policy, transport pilots who hold flying 
instructors’ ratings and are employed by 
flying schools holding approved school 
certificates from the Department of Com- 
merce, may demonstrate the course of ine 
struction to prospective students in li- 
censed aircraft by permitting such students 
to handle the controls of aircraft. while 
in flight.’ 


“This practice, however, Col. Young exe 
| Plained, is subject to the following proe 
visions: 

“(1) Not more than two such demonstra- 
tion flights may be given to each pros- 
Pective student, and the aggregate flight 
time for both flights may not exceed 30 
minutes. A fee may be charged the pros- 
| Pective student if the school so elects. 


- Passing Physical Tests 
“(2) It is also understood that such a 
| demonstration flight carries no inference 
| Whatsoever that the prospective student 
Will satisfactorily accomplish the required 
physical examination; nor that he or she 
will be eligible for any grade of pilots li- 
cense. However, should it develop that the 
prospective student later obtains a student 
permit and enrolls in the school, the 
demonstration flights or flights may be 
credited toward the required time as out- 
lined in the School Supplement of the 














Wage Rate Cuts in Month | 


A motion to accept the Chapman-Dol- 
lar-Dawson bid of $3,170,900—which has 
| been exceeded by a bid of International 
| nea Marine-Roosevelt Steamship 
or | ; Company—was made at the Aug. 27 ses- 
textile pee. 5 ie ee and steel and 46/ <1 ‘but never voted upon because of the | 


. | lack 
Seventeen establishments in the boot ack of a second. Consequently the Board 


r : | still has not committed itself on eithe 
and shoe industry reported decreases in| 07°11) proposals submitted during the 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
the food group of industries, 43 in the 


|countries also proved an additional de- 
| termining factor in limiting the value of 


e rates over the monthly period 
cveraging 6.9 per cent and affecting 4,090 
employes. The brick, tile, and terra cotta 
industry also reported 17 wage rate de- 
creases, averaging 11.5 per cent and af- 

ng 697 workers. 
sor i reductions in the month ended 
June 15, 20 were reported by establish- 
ments in the food industries, 34 by the tex- 


tile group, 39 by the iron and steel group, | 


by the lumber group. Nineteen 
ataments in the fertilizer industry 
reported decreases in rates of wages av- 
eraging 14.9 per cent and affecting 462 
employes, or 7 per cent of the workers in 
the establishments reporting to the Bu- 
reau in this industry. 


Wage rate decreases reported by eight 


establishments in the paper and pulp in-| 


justry averaged 9.8 per cent and affected 
4.880 lL ouaee. or 6 per cent of the total 
number in the plants in that industry re- 
porting. ! ; ; 

Five establishments in four industries 
yeported wage rate increases in the month 
ended July 15. They averaged 8.1 per 
cent and affected 365 employes, or 22 per 
cent of the employes in the establishments 
concerned. For the previous month, five 
increases in five industries were recorded. 
Averaging 12.3 per cent, these raises af- 
fected 182 workers, or 5 per cent of the 
total in the plants involved. 





President Asks Campaign 
To Reduce Fire Losses 


tC tinued from Page 1.) 


millions of indirect losses in rentals, 
broken contracts, unemployment, and in- 
terruption to business. 

Deaths and injuries to men, women and 
children exceeded 35,000 in 1930. The ma- 
jority of the losses of life and property 
were the result of carelessness and lack 
of preventive measures. é 

The purpose of National Fire Prevention 
Week is to focus attention on the hazards 
of fire and to promote preventive meas- 
ures to reduce this devastating waste. 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the week of Oct. 4, 
1931, to be observed as Fire Prevention 
Week and earnestly solicit the assistance 
of each citizen to help lessen the loss and 
needless waste and suffering from fires 
which are largely preventable. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
fifth day of August, in the year of our 
Lord 1931, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the 156th. 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 

By the President: W. R. Castle Jr., Act- 

ing Secretary of State. 


Tariff Hearing Scheduled 
On Cost of Three Items 
The Tariff Commission announced Aug. 


28 that it will hold a hearing in Wash- 
ington, Sept. 28, in its investiagtion of 


the foreign and domestic production costs,| will be promoted. No effort will be made 


of “crin vegetal, flax upholstery tow, and 
Spanish most,” mm —% 


{ aie’ « 





ry This is neither. possible.nor desirable, __ 


|Past three weeks. 

| The new contract, based on neither the 
| Chapman nor the International Mercan- 
| tile Marine bid yet embodying features 
suggested by stipulations contained in 
those two offers, specifies that the “Levia- 
than,” flagship of the United States Lines, 
must operate at least seven voyages a 
| year. The Chapman bid was on a basis 
of five voyages a year, as was the modified 
International Mercantile Marine offer of 
$3,500,000. 

Reduced Sailings Probable 


The stipulation of both the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine and Chapman 
that the two new $10,000,000 ships being 
built at Camden, N. J., be made “free 
ships” and operated at the discretion of 
the owner may be reflected in the con- 
tract as finally approved, but it is un- 
likely in view of the requirements of mail 
contracts that the Board will grant such 
a broad dispensation. A reduction in the 
number of sailings of these vessels is the 
probable result of argument on this point. 

The Board has not taken any action 
on the possibility of foreclosing and re- 
possessing the 10 ships now comprising the 
United States Lines and American Mer- 
chant Lines fleets, but because of the 
broad terms of the present mortgages is 
in a position to continue negotiations 
| without acquiring title to the vessels. 
Possible courses open if current. negoti- 
| ations fail are to take over the ships and 
;Operate at the Chapman Company’s ex- 
| pense; foreclose and repossess; sell notes 
|for approximately $11,250,000; and reduce 
{the number of total sailings required. 
| Other possible methods of solving the diffi- 
|culty have been suggested. 
| The next move on the part of the 
| Board will be decided at the next meeting, 
| which is scheduled for Sept. 2. There has 
| been no call yet for a spectal meeting in 
advance of the customary Wednesday ses- 
| sion, although it is possible the Board will 


| meet earlier next week. 
| 


New Standards for Homes 
From Training in Buying | 





(Continued from Page 1.) 

ing a home properly and with a view to- 
ward elevating its standards. -On this 
data, courses will be established as im- 
portant to the housekeeper as account- 
{ing is to the office manager. 

| Already conferences are being held in 
|many States to enable schools to introduce 
courses on consumption. After 15 years 
| expereince the Federal Board for Vocational 
| Education itself has gathered important 
|information, and States have done like- 
wise. ‘ 

New home standards have developed in 
homes where students live. A marked ad- 
vance in standards is shown when com- 
|pared with the environment they lived 
{in before coming under the influence of 
| home economics training. 
| -The training in family consumption will 
emphasize values, purchases, and quanti- 
| ties bought in proportion to one’s income. 
| Quality will be stressed, and high stand- 
|ards consistent with one’s buying power 


| lows: 
$12,612,000; direct to household users, .4| 
per cent, or $256,000; and to industrial | 
| plete pocketbooks), .2 per cent, or $142,000. 


| trial users $1,517,000 was made through 


to. its. legitimate channels. Tariff sched- 
ules operating in several of the important 


American exports. 

Imports suffered correspondingly from 
declining prices and weak markets. Tea 
showed little change, purchases of cane 
sugar and furs increased in quantity and 
value, but declining prices more than out- 


volume of raw silk imports. A slackening 
demand among American manufacturers 
for crude rubber, juts products and other 
important Oriental raw materials cut 
deeply into trade values. 

During the first half of 1931 the United 
States sold the Orient 17 per cent more 
raw cotton than in the 1930 period and, de- 
spite a reduction in the volume of flour 
shipments, proved the best foreign market 
for American flour. Sales of automobiles 
to the same destination were reduced ap- 
proximately one-half and confined largely 
to the cheaper grades, but trade in auto- 
mobile parts and accessories was well 
maintained. Exports of softwood lumber 
fell off 10 per cent because of weak mar- 
kets in Japan and Australia, while little 
interest was evidenced by any of the coun- 
tries in iron and steel, machinery, copper 
and automobile tires. 





Data on Purse Industry 
Given by Census Bureau 


the sales by manufacturing plants en- 
gaged primarily in making pocketbooks, 
purses, and cardcases (other than of gold 
and silver). 
of Distribution show that of the total sales 


994,000, 79.5 per cent, or $54,081,000, was 
made in that way. 

Manufacturing plants sold 1.3 per cent, 
or .$903,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for resale to dealers 
or ‘industrial users. 

' The remaining sales were made as fol- 
To wholesalers, 18.6 per cent, or 


users (sale of parts, such as linings, small 
purses, etc., to manufacturers of com- 
Of the above sales to dealer's and indus- 


manufacturers’ agents, selling agents, 
brokers or commission houses. 


agents, four of them selling their entire 
output in this way. 


tention from the restoration of commerce | 







balanced a considerable increase in the | 


Sales to retailers make up four-fifths of | 


Data collected for the Census | 


by these plants in 1929, amounting to $67,- | 


; Fifteen | 
|manufacturing plants sold through such 




























The total sales as shown above are 
$634,000 less than the value of products 
reported by the Census of Manufactures. 
This difference is explained by the fact 
that contract work (labor performed on 
materials owned by others) amounting to 
$522,000, and custom work and repairs 
of $112,000, are not included in sales. 

There are 290 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making pocketbooks, 
Bill folds, cardcases, coin purses, women’s 
purse-hand-bags, etc. (Other than those 
of gold and silver). Of these 290 plants, 
nine do only contract or custom work. 
This report shows the sales channels used 
by the other 281 plants. 


as well as other facts on the industry, 
may be found in the preliminary report 
issued by 


Dec. 31, 1930. A copy of that report will 





|to introduce rigid and inflexible courses. 


{ 


Statistics concerning value of products, | 


the Census of Manufactures | 


KIND OF BUSINESS Number ret. | Air Commerce Regulations, provided, how= 
S 1 total * ’ 
Th eucan ee _ $6,000,000 (ance caeeantee — _ estiae tien) sales ae that - ee ~~ of 30 mine 
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the farm-to-market system, it was stated.| — Druf stores with fountains --+..-....sscscsscecs iiss a aeasaes 227 Blame Is Laid to Opposition 
Program Starts Jan. 1. ‘ Feed stores, farm implements, and farmers’ supplies: ve cnienkene at From Ferries 
For the remainder of this year the Com- Farm implements, machinery, and equipment...... 5.8 34.248, a r 
issi Y Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed .........---- 954 64,074,020 13 | N T A 98 
mission estimates about $600,000, the res- ERIM SE aoe Econ cence goods + isa8s55 ex 11,659 609,644,278 122 | ASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 28, 
idue from collections of the extra 1 cent RETINAS 0 od ge obs nh ag eutts o4a) spine anvo.s 1,191 24,837,063 05 | Ferries operating in competition to 
gasoline tax after $1,000,000 has gone for IRRMANA OUND wac'c canes cenccccess petgeseet tent ees 3,585 22,633,72: 4 State toll bridges are costing Tennessee 
emergency relief programs, will be avail- ne ae RDS: Sere: Se 5.842 273,034,072 .55 | taxpayers from $250,000 to $300,000 a year 
able for the farm-to-market road building e 9,391 177,488,758 35 from the State’s general funds, W. H. 
Florists ...%..sssssceess ’ 1488, ¥ 
program. Gift shops—nov a Puryear, Superintendent of Accounts and 
Counties are expected to match State} Toy shops aie eee ‘og | Budgets, notified Governor Henry H. Hor- 
funds when they are able to do s0, but} PO ane ae a er shops 2... a. 2'473 28,206,898 (06 | ton Aug. 26 in reporting the failure of the 
the poorer counties will be taken care of in| jewelry ‘stores: : onaenaie 19 tolls to meet State obligations on the 
the expenditure of State highway funds Jewelry stores (installment credit) . 19 P| 477853 '352 ‘9g | bridge indebtedness. 
for the rural road system. ee, ren estates 1.429 42,707,007 ‘og9| .Mr. Puryear’s report showed that at the 
The development program is to begin| }7'Stase ane ee eetse and music stores (without |close of the present biennium the toll 
by Jan. 1, 1932, as soon as pending proj- MRR enn coat ce tatacaoxenaccriese 2,174 43,137,795 09 bridges will have required $1,278,071.90 
ects and contracts are completed. The| News déalers ....-..:csccceccececncccecuceeueeseeseress 7,643 127,943,544 26 | from the general fund of the State to meet 
county Commissioners and the State High- Cline, sengel. and store supplies and equipment | interest on the bridge bonds. He formally 
way Commission will act jointly in deter-|  oeice ‘and echool eupplies &-...0...-0.--:0-sssssees 1.427 68,817,349 14 | notified the Governor that: 
mining location of the new roads. Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail... 1,410 121,045,791 24 These estimates were made on present 
Sam R. Hawks, chairman of the High- Office and store furniture and equipment dealers.. 1,148 102,595,816 21 | conditions and I would like to suggest that 
way Commission, said the roads should Tee Pone reee nr rate ate nak e ss = rye ‘Og; With the proper regulation of the river 
be intercounty roads. He said they prob-| opticians and optometrists ......scc.ccccccccceseeeeee 2,984 49°514.609 .lo| ferries the excess in expenditures could 
ably will be built with asphaltic oil on a| Radio and music stores: be reduced to the point where the tolls 
gravel base from 6 to 8 inches deep, per- Radio and electrical SHOPS ........eseceeeeseeeeeece en aoe 008 oa8 “9 | collected would exceed expenditures.” 
haps with a Miami chat wearing surface,| gees &0G musical insttumens ground equipment i “| Of 17 bridges now in operation only five 
and that the cost should not exceed $5,000; P°Stores oo “UMletle and Plays nies ‘are paying the interest on the bonds and 
a mile. | Sporting goods specialty “Stores (including athletic | the operating expenses. Of the other 12 
GUUIITIOMS) oc ccc cenccecccescccesiecccccecesececscces 1,423 49,032,233 -10 | three promise to reach figures that will 
R d F ‘ Goorsing om. ors, “— sapienery pacene ces uist as : 583 19,921,302 meet obligations 
. 2 a8 . jentific and medical instrumen and supplies, a m 
ate an Inance Decisions eel Pe ee  NeS eye Mie ee me re a 658 40,171,523 .og| . The superintendent estimated that if 
Made P e Scientific and medical office equipment ..........-- : 10 1.031.387 *| proper regulation of the ferries operating 
ade ublic by the I. :. Oe Seeds, bulbs, ane munsery stock dealers ......++++ teere 1,454 70,967,632 -l14| as common carriers in competition to the 
ationers and printers: | State’s bridges is made possible, either 
; Blank books, accounting. and legal forms . 120 6 664,386 01 | . ° * 
A 7 Tasemiate Commerce Commission Paper and paper products ...............66 418 13,709,990 03 | through the State Railroad and Public 
n Aug. made public decisions in .rate Printers and lithographers (retail sales) . 1,209 17,580,492 .04 | Utilities Commission or by legislation, the 
cases, which are summarized as follows: nee and engravers (retail sales) ......+.+++5 ; 2,340 78,195,321 16| present bridges can carry the entire 
No. 24114.—J. N. r, ot otherwise specified: | bonded indebtedness of $13,850,000. He 
Railway: Shipments af thet. “so ey | RR EE AMEN) nS neseresspernzsnssetscenessoses - 31.903 a8 6! said that the deficit slowly being created 
yt yh a Oe OR MII osc racec ie icacshacascescanersss 90 3,885,583 .o1|in the toll bridge accounts have added 
| foreign commerce. Complaint dismissed. Auction houses (miscellaneous goods at auction).. 173 21,204,634 .04| largely to the shortage of funds in the 
| No. 24084.—L. B. Ramsdell Company v. = State’s general funds. The biennium 
New York Central Railroad: Rate on enam- SIS. PNAS HOMBRE) 4 «-++ 200-5205 " 1 eet >|ended June 30, 1931, showed a cost of 
ee. ke ee ee rem Cate Barbers’ supplies, at retail ..............c.sssecscuee 188 5,680,488 {| Operations and interest of $1,063,350.18, 
reasonable. Reparation’ awarded Beauty shops and barber shops, merchandise sales. . 1,551 17,430,626 03| while the tolls collected amounted to 
. No, 20145.—Interstate rates on petroleum Seeeris on ‘photographic @upplies ................. 70 28,901,958 ‘Ol | $414,461.71, leaving a deficit in = ee 
products to points in Colorado and Utah: aaa" ‘o) | accounts of $648,888.48 for the biennium 
|. Upon further consideration findings in orig- Carriages and* wagons ........ 4 1.099.739 Oh | hi b Ww . — the general accounts. 
| inal report, 167 I. C. C. 131, with respect to Chemicals, other than drugs .. 146 6,583,982 01 | Ic. as pa m g ° 
reasonableness. of rates on past shipments Cooperage—barrels, bo®es, crate: 72 2.173,791 *| Several bridges have been opened since 
| covered by complaint in No. 16544, mod- Dental supplies, at retail .........ccsecseesceceeeecs 211 15,575,831 3|that report, and Mr. Puryear estimated 
ified. . = articles and preparations (including per- ait saeeen og | that the expenses for the present bien- 
Uncontested Finance Cases Wisbroldery, nsbdiowork./and stamped gece 22.2... 834 8.105.473 ‘o2 | nlum from June 30, 1931, to June 30, 1933, 
The Commission also made public no- Institutional stores (not for profit) ..... 54 907.323 *| will amount to $1,340,000, while potential 
ltice of action in .an .uncontested fi Iron, steel, and metals, at retail .. 145 5,093,567 01| revenue amounts to $830,000, leaving a 
: nance Leather and findings, at retail .. 233 4,766,937 1 | deficit of $510,000 
cases as follows: Livestock dealers ..........-.+++ 1,322 36,998,794 07 | "Superint naent ticreur timated. how 
Report and order in F. D. No. 8931, au- WOE ONE he sino sncsisins sass edoveabe eOne 543 51,537,650 10 | perinte uryear es , * 
thorizing the St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Malt products and supplies ............6eee- 2.183 27,316,634 .05| ever, that immeédiate regulation of the 
Co. (1) to issue not exceeding $1,114,000 of Monuments and tombstones ............0cceceeeeeece 2.561 49,834,834 -10| ferries operating in competition to the. toll 
first terminal and unifying mortgage bonds, Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc. 1,295 16,950,999 03 | bridges will save Tennessee the entire 
and (2) to assume obligation and liability Pet shops (animals, birds. et€.) .........0cceeceeeree 878 7,733,898 -02 deficit cf $250,000 for’ th 1932, whil 
in respect of $600,000 of Southern Illinois Regalia, badges, and emblems ..............0a...+06 156 6,363,434 .o1 | Geticit c ’ or the year » while 
& Mississippi Bridge Company first-mortgage Religious goods stores (including religious books).. 417 19.367.205 .04| providing for the future removal of the 
bonds and $511,000 of Paragould Southeast- Bobyer goods ENE 6 Laduuatelirasnaceceascéeslmiese i: eee * deficit entirely and eventually the retife- 
ern Ry. Co. first and refunding mortgage 5 PS nce e cere terete ree tneencnscsreeseeneres ‘ , “U1?! i i 
| hondat all or any part of said es I ee Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) ...... 356 9,949,101 02 ment. of the bridge indebtedness. 
pledged and repledged from itime to time senes ond OR ae ee ee xe teen =| 
to July 1, 1932, as collateral security for BEEN So Roses eave necesscenvécseneccediccention sees 026, - N l ° = d 
short-term notes, approved. Undertakers’ funeral some ew Regu ation Issue 
Report and order a Finance Docket No. wene abbot oes ae a Or Ai ft L di 
8907, authorizing (1) the Pittsburgh, Cin- OXCNANGES ... 0 eee ee eee e cee eereeceeecsecece 3,205, : n ircra an ings 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Com- Unclassified ...... 3,325 66,118,396 13 
pany to issue $4,280,000 of gomeral-morysage —_—— — [Cc : d P 1] 
412 per cent bonds, series D; said bonds to | second-hand stores, total 14,665 $152,964,163 31 | 9 ennans, es 
be delivered at par to the Pennsylvania Tires. accessories, and’ parts (motor cycles, bicycles. . cee “| ford opportunity for the filing of appli- 
Railroad compeny in pesviel comenaten- and supplies, second-hand) |. .-..... eae 2,005 20,012,277 .04| cations for authorization to permit other 
ment for expenditures made by that com- Tires and batteries (second-hand) asa be 506 2,598,604 01|than left. turns, Col. Young explained. 
pany for capital purposes, condition pre- Furniture (second-hand) 5.640 39.963 146 . 
scribed (provided, however, and authority to Pawnshops (sales) fees ieee ee ee ee ae 1.468 34,212.47 ‘07 | The text of the amendment to the air 
sae “‘oaunieas th ether ot Log see Clothing, shoes, etc. (second-hand) .............seeeee 2,357 11,451,311 ‘03 | Commerce regulations follows: 
Set ae eal eh aie ae hie 1 IOAT ate Building materials and hardware (second-hand)...... 239 8.627.868 02; “Section 75 (B) is hereby amended ag 
coemie e % a = ole a ei » ata Hardware stores (second-hand) .............:sseeeeee 175 1,975,238 * | follows: 
Of their principal amount and’ thereatter | BOOKS (second-hand) os. eee a 2.967.343 >| “After the last word, ‘zone,’ insert: 
re t A Py ar intahin a ii ae — Office appliances (second-hand, including typewriters) 104 2,374,627 io ll flights t C d f la d a 
shated "perioae with eantuen toreat te each ae. SRSRAENGRS. RAMEN) inetenments Joncens- 8 311,398 te ae oo “eivil “iwaen aha be 
. MM iclscctce ris a ahicaniande takes cate tA AY 2 : * 
case, such subsequent premiums to be sub- Musical instruments (including pianos, second-hand) on the right side of the airway, ang 
ject to the further approval of this Com- Oth ~ 
ission); and (2) the Pennsylvania Railroad eae, Secona-BAe stores: is 134,907 * | necessary to circle a landing field 
mission); a (2)_ bit oy En bilite Store fixtures and equipment (second-hand) ....... 159 2,892,867 01 | oe i d 
Company to assume 0 + on and lability. Used barrels, boxes, crates, casks. sawdust, etc. .... 313 8,045,203 ‘o2'| Ply with this requirement, an 
as esate 0nd musrantet, n respect of said Machinery (second-hand, including second-hand | circling a ane nae oor a 
’ . UNE. nas Ronatacthcts tehewtauas sus Teas : 161 6.748.668 1| whether or not it is loca 
| oe ee ee Waucmels sopliances (second-hand) .. 108 1.248.406 *| airway, all circles shall be me 
. . . rness repairs ......... ase, Soe rere ae 203 7.333 * ta . 
| Two Mail Services Ended Unclassified second-hand merchandise .............. 1,024 8,865,322 left, unless otherwise specifi¢ 
| Two Canadian air mail services, op-| ——— All a 


erated weekly between Montreal, Rimouski 


be furnished free.on request to the Census|and Father Point, carrying transatlantic 
Bureau.—Issued by the -Bureau of the | 
' Census, =e 


mail have been discontinued, 


(Depart- 
ment.of. Commerce.) 


~ 4 Classification .used only: in: places 




















*Less’. than one-hundredth of 1 ver cent. 


*This classification is incomplete due to the obvious difficulty in locating milk dealers. 


Steps are now being taken to correct this condition. fs 
See also “Radio and electrical or under “Other retail stores. 
ving Jess than 10,000 inhabitants, 


—" or + ata height in excess of 2, 





Secretary of Commerce. 
|ing within 3,000 feet horizon 
nearest point of the landing 
conform to this circuit rule 
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Value of Products. 
‘Drops in Distric 


_ Of Kansas City 






Three Principal Products. 
~ Wheat, Petroleum and 
«Corn, Affected, Asserts 
Federal Reserve Bank 










Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 28.—The out- 
standing factor in the economic situation 
“of the Tenth Federal Reserve District in 
July and the forepart of August, aside 
“from a record Winter wheat harvest and 









governmental efforts to curtail petro- 
leum production, was a price decline af- 
fecting three of the district's principal 





eommodities, wheat, corn, and petroleum, 
according to the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
released for publication Aug. 28. 

nu The review states that reports of R. G. 
Dun and Company indicate fewer busi- 
“ness failures and a smaller amount of 
liabilities involved in the Tenth District 
jn July and in the first seven months of 
the year than for the same periods a year 
ago. 














Lowest Levels Since 1905 

The district summary follows 
text: 

Wheat and crude oil prices declined to 

tthe lowest levels of record and corn to the 





in full 








lowest level since 1905. Prices of other 
,eereals, cotton, and white potatoes also 
declined but prices of cattle, sheep, hides, 


“poultry, eggs, and butter increased some- 
what during the period. 

,.. Crop. prospects, according to the Aug 
1 estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, were not as encourag- 
“ing as one month earlier, insects and hot, 
,@vy weather causing crops to deteriorate 
during July. Late July and early August 
“yains improved prospects generally, but 
came too late to be of the greatest bene- 
“fit. Present indications are that this 
Year’s Tenth District corn crop will be ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 bushels larger than 
fast year’s, but somewhat under the five- 
year average. The production of all varie- 
‘ties of hay, cats, rye, barley, broom corn, 
and white potatoes will be smaller, but 
that of apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 
sweet potatoes, and grain sorghums 
greater than in 1930. 

Cheap feeds, higher livestock values, 
‘and a corn crop assured for the princi- 
“pal feeding areas lent some encourage- 
‘ment to the livestock industry. 

“ Wholesale Trade Smaller 
«Wholesale trade was slightly smaller in 
July as compared to June and 17.4 per 
cent smaller than in July, 1930. tocks 
“Were increased during the month but were 
smaller on July 31 than on the correspond- 
°Ing date last year. There was more than 
the customary seasonal decline in depart- 
*frient store trade in July as compared to 
June and dollar sales for the month were 
°743 per cent less than in July, 1930. 

Flour production was seasonally larger 
“in July than in June but slightly under a 
Wear ago. All mineral lines reported a 
reduced output compared to one year ago 
“but bituminous coal production was 
$lightly larger and lead ore production 60 
per cent larger in July than in June 

There was no improvement in building 
*éperations during July. 






























-Arkansas Balance 
Totals $7.332,510 











Expenditures of Government 


For Year Were $13.825,194 


Litrtts Rocu, ArK., Aug. 28 


Arkansas’ total cash balance to the 
credit of current funds and on deposit as 
TBafe-keeping funds at the close of the 
fiscal year June 30 was $7,332,510.19, con- 
sisting of $5,925,776.74 in various funds and 
-$1,406,733.45 in safe-kceping, according to 
a prepared statement just issued by Siate 
Treasurer Roy V. Leonard 
~ 7 total arhount $5,688,601 was in 
“the treasury vaults and depository bank 
throughout the State, the report stated 

The following additional information 
Was made available 4 
*” Safe-keeping funds include $132,666.67 in 
Univergtty of Arkansas endowment fund- 
ing bo , $112,766.78 in university fund- 
“me bond coupons, $314.500 in permanent 
School fund funding bonds, $739,300 in 
permanent school funding bond coupons, 
$100,000 State Debt Board certificates. and 

















the 





$7,500 Jenkins trust fund for the school 
for th: deaf 
Expenditures of the various branches 


of the State government during the last 
quarter of the fiscal year, ended June 
“30, totaled $13,825,194, which brought ex- 
‘penditures for the entire fiscal year to 
$52,364,239, compared with $51,888.918 for 
the fiscal year endtd June 30, 1930, and 





$46,495,604 for the vear ended June 30, 
1929. 

Expenditures from the highway fund 
toll bridge fund, general revenue fund 
and Confederate pzcnsion fund totaled 
more then $45.740,000. or -slightly more 


than three-fourths of the State's total ex- 
penditures for thr ycar. 

When: the fiscal year ended the highway) 
fund had a balance of $2,675,101; pen- 
* sion fund, $456,902; common school fund, 
$432,182: toll bridge fund, $18,986; and 
the general revenue fund, $43,182. 
“- All State educational institutions had 
*figured their appropriations and balances 
“¢drefully and the balances in their funds 





“in most instances will be consumed by 
*bayment of outstanding vouchers and 
warrants 


— 


Expenditures for all purposes during the 
Jast fiscal year from all funds, by quar- 
Yérs, were: First quarter, $20,406,634; 
second, $11,710,517; third, $13,421,844; 
‘fourth, $13,825,194. Total, $59,364,239. 

Expenditures from the highway and toll 

“pridge funds included bond and interest 

“Smaturities of several million dollars in 
* addition to construction, maintenance and 
general overhead. Expenditures from the 
‘pension fund also included bond and in- 
“terest maturities and maintenance of the 
-—State-supported “home” for Confederate 
“veterans or their widows 


“Decisions Are Announced 


By Board of Tax Appeals 





[Continued from Page #4.]| 
amount of income received by the tax- 
payer in 1924, in the acquisitien of the 
assets of the Neely Lumber Company, 
sustained for want of reliable evidence 
to overthrow the prima-facie case 
; Commissioner’s action as to bonuses 

“approved with slight correction 

. C. Bradbury, Eari C. Eifert. Docket Nos 
45780, 45781. 

On April 1, 1920, petitioners exe- 
ited a contract by which they were 
ven stock interests in a corporation 
the purpose of retaining their 
es. They sold their stock inter- 
the corporation in 1925 for a 
ration of $200,000 paid to each 
year. 

that said stock interests con- 
property, and that the differ- 
ween the fair market value in 
md the selling price in 1925 con- 
1 capital gain taxable to the 
ers in the latter year at the 
licable to capital gains. 





































































































Wholesale Trade in Chicago Area [raft of Uniform 
t Shows General Decline in Month Mechanics 





’ Lien 


Manufacturing Employment and Pay Rolls Act Is Submitted 


Drop, Says Federal Reserve Bank Review 





Cuicaco, Itu., Aug. 28.—The wholesale 
grocery trade in the Seventh Federal Re- 
serve District showed a 9 per cent gain in 
aggregate sales during July over the pre- 
ceding month, contrary to the seasonal | 
trend, the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi-| 
cago reports in its monthly review, re- 
leased for publication Aug. 28. .- 

The usual midsummer slackening of in- 
dustrial activity gave rise in July, accord- 
ing to the bank, to the sharpest recession 
in employment and pay rolls in its rec- 
crds for seventh district industry. Manu- 
facturing employment and pay rolls for 
July were approximately 18 and 29 per cent 
lower, respectively, than for July, 1930. 

The section of the business conditions 


report dealing with merchandising fol- 
lows in full text: ‘ 
Declines were general during July in 


reporting lines of wholesale trade, with 
the exception of groceries which group 
showed a 9 per cent gain in aggregate 
sales over the preceding month, the in- 
crease being .contrary to seasonal trend. 
In the other groups, hardware sales de- 
clined 10 per cent, dry goods 18 per cent, 
drugs 4 per cent, shoes 22 per cent, and 
electrical supplies 2 per cent. The re- 
cessions in hardware, dry goods, and shoes 


Tentative Program 
For Cotton Growers 
Before Farm Board 


Senator George Presents 
Plan at Conference At- 
tended by Group of 


Southern Senators 





[Continued from Page 1.) 

a preannounced date in 1933, should offer 
its reserve holdings of a little more than 
3,000,000 bales of cotton at the beginning 
of that season and then sell it in equal 
installments during the succeeding months 
of that year. The Farm Board, he said, 
ought to have sufficient funds—suggested 
at $30,000,000 or $40,000,000—to put such 
a plan as he had suggested, or some plan 
based on it,.into execution. 

Round Yable Discussion 
Senator George's oral statement follows: 
“The conference was arranged at the 

Federal Farm Board in the form of a 
round table discussion of the cotton ques- 
tion with a number of Senators partici- 
pating in the discussion, Senator Harris of 
Georgia, who is coming from Maine for 
the conference; Senator Black ard Bank- 
head, of Alabama, Senator Byrns of South 
Carolina, Senator Fletcher of Florida and 
Senator Ashurst of Arizona, who is just 
back from Europe and’ whose State is 
interested in long staple cotton production, 
and myself. I have also talked today 
with Representative Crisp, of Georgia, and 
have heard, in telegrams and in long dis- 
tance telephone messages, from 
Smith, of South Carolina, Senators Robin- 
son and Caraway,..of Arkansas, and Sen- 
ator Bailey of North Carolina, all of whom 
are much interested in the solution of the 
cuestion. Several colleagues, unable to 
get here in time for today’s conference, 
are ready to be here for a conference 
Monday if Chairman Stone, of the Farm 
30ard, and others expect to return by that 


Senator | 


time and another conference should be 
arranged. | 
“My plan. and it is offered as a sug- 


gestion, is that the Farm Board buy from 
actual producers so much of the present 
crop as can be obtained, at 12 cents a 
pound, basis middling, payable 6 cents or 
the market price on delivery of the cot- 
ton. and 6 cents or the difference by a 
certificate due in the Fall of 1932. The 
certificate would be void if the grower en- 
tering into the agreement permits plant- 
ing of cotton on land controlled by him 
in the cotton season of 1832. The cotton 
is planied in April and May and is gath- 
ered in the Fall 

“The proposal is submitted to the Board 
merely as a suggestion basis for consid- 
eration by the Board. It does not con- 
template cutting out all cotton planting 
in 1932 but the purpose is to give the 
Farm Beard effective control of the 1932 
production. If any rational plan growing 
out of the suggestion we present is 
adopted by the Board it would be helpful 
toward effective control in 1932. The 
Board might be willing simply to buy at 
the market price and carry 50 per cent 
of the 1932 crop. Our suggestion is just 
a basis for some possible gaction by the 
Board. I do not urge the Board to buy 
a single pound of cotton unless it can 
secure effective contrel of the 1932 pro- 
duction 

Would Withho!ld “rops 

“T also have urged that if any action is 
undertaken by the Farm Board, that it 
withhold from the market its 3,000,000 
bales it is holding as a reserve stock and 
offer it for sale at the beginning of the 
planting season of 1933, selling # then in 
monthly installments. In thus marketing 
the commodity in 1933, there should be 
preannouncement by the Farm Board 50 
that all concerned may be duly notified. 

“The proposed plan is perhaps drastic 
but it would not result in loss to the 
Government. The commercial bureaus of 
the South are offering to advance 80 per 





cent of the market price of cotton and 
to carry the cotton for the farmers’ ac- 
count, for six months or other periods 


Cooperatives are’ now advancing within 
1 cent of the market price to the growers, 
with the backing of the Federal Farm 
Board 

The Federal Farm Board could estab- 
lish a cotton fund with the intermediate 
credit banks. That fund could be $30,- 
000,000 or $40,000,000, which would handle 
6.000,000 or 7,000,000 bales of the present 
crop. The Board ought to have that 
much 6f funds available out of the $500,- 
000,000 of revolving fund total which Con- 
gress has given it for loans. 

“If nothing is done and matters should 
just drift along, the economic law will 
of course curtail production but would 
leave a jarge part of the cotton industry 
in a state of insolvency. The plan sug- 
gested would enable the cotton areas to 
hold a large part of their labor intact 
and be of constructive value all along the 
line 


Dr. J.J. Durrett Resigns 
As Chief of Drug Control 


Dr. J. J. Durrett, since May 3, 1928. 
Chief of Drug Control, Federal Food and 
Drug Administration, has tendered his 
resignation, effective Aug. 31, 1931, and 
will enter commercial work, according to 
W. G. Campbell, Director of Regulatory 
Work. Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Campbell announces that Dr. Durrett will 
be succeeded by Dr. Frederick J. Cullen, 
Chief Medical Officer of the Administra- 
tion.—/ssued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, 


were larger than usual for the period, 
with those in drugs afid electrical sup- 
Plies about average. Declines from a 
year ago were smaller than in a similar 
comparison for June in groceries, dry 
goods, and electrical supplies, but heavier 
in hardware, drugs, and shoes. In the 


| first seven months of 1931, grocery sales 


decreased 10 per cent from the same pe- 
riod of 1930, hardware 24 per cent, dry 
goods 25 per cent, drugs 13 per cent, shoes 
20 per cent, and electrical supplies 33 per | 
cent. Stocks, though remgining well be-| 
low 1930 levels, had increased at the end 
of July over June in drugs and shoes. 
Ratios of accounts outstanding to net sales 
during the month were higher in the ma- 
jority of lines than either & month previ- 
ous or a year ago. 


Seventh District department store trade | 


declined somewhat more than seasonally 
in July, sales of 90 reporting firms total- 
ing 29 per cent less than in June against 
a decrease of 24 per cent in the nine-year 
average for the period. Trends among 
the various cities were very similar, with 
the exception of Milwaukee, where the de- 
cline from June totaled only: 21 per cent 
and a small gain was shown over a year 
ago. Stocks continued their downward 
trend, and the rate of turnover for the 
year through July was very slightly greater 
than for the same period of 1930. Com- 
parisons with a year ago in the several 
items covered may be noted in the table. 

The recession of 36 per cent from June 
shown in July sales of shoes .by reporting 
retail dealers and department stores com- 
pared with 26 per cent in the five-year 
average for the same period, while the 
decline of 13 per cent from a year ago 
centrasted with only 7 per cent in a simi- 
lar comparison for June. Sales for the 
first seven months of 1931 totaled 10 per 
cent smaller than for the same period of 
1930. Stocks declined moderately between 
the end of June and July 31, averaging 
23 per cent below the corresponding date 
last year. 

Sales of furniture and house furnish- 
ings likewise fell off seasonally in July 
from the preceding month; the decline of 
20 per cent recorded in the aggregate for 


reporting dealers and department stores) 


compared with 23 per cent shown in July 
& year ago and with 15 per cent in the 
four-year average for the month. As com- 
pared with last July, sales totaled only 
3 per Cent less, which represents a smaller 
decline in the year-ago comparison than 
for any month since November, 1929. In- 
stallment sales by dealers totaled 22 per 
cent less than a month previous and only 
1 per cent below July, 1930. Furniture 
and furnishings stocks were reduced 
Slightly on July 31 from the end of June 
and totaled 14 per cent lighter than a 
year ago. 

Declines of 5 per cent from a month 
previous and 1 per cent from last year 
were recorded during July in total sales 
of 17 chains reporting to this bank. The 
number of units operated was approxi- 
mately the same in these comparisons, so 
that average sales per store showed the 
Same recessions as did aggregate sales. 
Drug chains had larger sales than either 
a month previous or a year ago, and gro- 
cery and shoe sales totaled heavier than 
in June, but other lines—including 5-and- 
10-cent stores, cigars, furniture, musical 
instruments, and women's clothing—ex- 
perienced declines. 


Decisions Are Issued 
By Radio Commission 


Two Stations Allowed to Con- 
tinue Synchronous Operation 


Authority to continue synchronous op- 
eration for 90 days was granted to Stations 
WBAL, Baltimore, and WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn., by the Federal Radio Commission 
in decisions on Aug. 28. The two stations 
have been sychronizing with the two key 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company, WEAF and WJZ, both in New 
York, under licenses which expire Sept. 5 

Voluntary forfeiture of the license of 
Station KFIU, at Juneau, Alaska, was ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

Temporary licenses were issued to 
KFRC, San Francisco, WIBO, Chicago, 
KGJF, Little Rock, Ark. and KTAR, 
Phoenix, Ariz., because of pending appli- 
cations involving their facilities, or because 
of failure to comply with Commission 
regulations. About a score of applications 
were designated for hearing. 

(The detailed decisions of the Commis- 
sion will be published in the issue of 
Aug. 31.) 

Applications 

Applications received by the Commission 
were made public Aug. 28 as follows: 

WTFI, Toccoa Falls Institute, Athens, Ga 
modification of construction permit granted 
April 14, 1931, to mave transmitter and stu- 
dio from 750 Madison Avenue to 133 Wash- 
ington Street. Athens, Ga. (transmitter) and 
from Georgian Hotel to Costa Building, 123 
Washington Street, Athens, Ga. (studio). Vol- 
untary assignment of construction permit 
to Toccoa Falls Broadcasting Company 

WRNJ, Racine Broadcasting Corporation 
Racine, Wis., construction permit amended 
to request the facilities of Station WJBC 

KGDY, Voice of South Dakota, Huron, § 
Dak., constructign permit to increase power 
from 100 w. to 700 w-250 w. local sunset, and 
to make changes in equipment 

Merle F. Jewell and Merinda C. Jewell, 
Hood River, Oreg., construction permit re- 
submitted amended as to equipment 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Aug. 28 








Reserve 
the 


New York, Aug. 28,—The Federal 
Bank of New York today certified to 
Secretary of the Treasury the folldéwing 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


the 














Austria (schilling) 14.0411 
Belgium (belga) 13.9463 
Bulgaria (lev) 7183 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9629 
Denmark (krone) 26.7347 
England (pound) 485.9980 
Finland (markka) 2.5146 
France (franc) 3.9206 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7144 
Greece (drachma) 1ytaes 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4 
Italy (lira) 5.2306 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.3217 
Norway (krone) 26.7357 
Poland (zloty) 11.1970 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4202 
Rumania (leu) 5940 
Spain (peset@) .....:ssseeveeevens 9.0752 
Sweden (krona) ....--++-seresees 26.7618 
Switzerland (franc) ...--...s54. 19.4648 
Yugoslavia (Gimar) .....-sseecseeeee 1.7667 
Hong Kong (dollar) .....-sseeees 23.7946 
China (Shanghai tael) 29.7571 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 21.5000 
China (Yuan Collar) .......sseeee- 21.3750 
India (rupee) 35.0408 
Japan (yen) 49 3659 
Singavore (dollar) 56.0208 
Canada (dollar) 99.6688 
CUBR (PESO) .... cere eeeccecccoeeces 100.0625 
Mexico (pe80) .......-ssseseece 31.2500 
Argentina (peso, gold) 64.0426 
Brazil (milreis) 6.1144 
Chile (peso) 12.0168 
Uruguay (peso), 47.4833 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
| Bar silver 27.6250 





,\Commissioners on Uniform 


| 
State Laws to Consider 
Report of Committee at! 
Annual Session 





Cuicaco, Ini., Aug. 28. | 

After a study of the problem for six | 
years, a sixth tentative draft of a uni-j 
form mechanics’ lien act has been sub- 
mitted to the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws by 
a committee of the conference which ex- 
presses in its report the desire that the 
draft “may be adopted by the conference 
and, after a year in which it might be 
held in abeyance, be promulgated in the 
year 1932.” 

The report of the committee, together 
with the draft of the Uniform Act pro- 
posed for adoption by the several Siate 
legislatures, will be considered by the Na- 
tional Conference at its annual session to 
be held at Atlantic City Sept. 8 to 14. 

_The organization is composed of offi- 
cially designated commissioners from all 
of the States. Working toward uniformity 
of State legislation, the Conference urges 
upon State legislative bodies the enact- 
ment into law in their States of the uni- 
form acts which it approves and pro- 
mulgates. 

History of Drafts 


The draft of the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
is largely the joint product of the Con- 
ference Committee and the Standard 
State Mechanics’ Lien Law Act Commit- 
tee of the Department of Commerce which 
was appointed in 1925 by President 
Hoover when he was Secretary of Com- 
merce, according to the report of the 
Conference committee made last year, the 
fifth tentative draft having been approved 
by representatives of organizations inter- 
ested in the building trades. 

The national conference at its last an- 
nual meeting recommitted the matter to 
its committee, after objections to several 
provisions, including penal provisions, in 
the act had been expressed. The com- 
mittee has informed the Conference that 
there is necessity for uniformity in the 
law of mechanics’ lien. Contractors and 
others in building enterprises working in 
other States would profit, it was pointed 
out, “by a uniformity of law and the fa- 
cility that would come from the fact that 
builders in one State operating in other 
States would not be confronted by a con- 
trariety of usage.” 

Changes made by the committee in the 
Jast tentative draft of the act and incorpo- 
rated in the sixth tentative draft which 
the committee submits with its report 
have been made with the aid and counsel 
of Dan H. Wheeler, secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce Committee, and 
members of that committee, according to 
the report 


Provisions Discussed 


Provisions in the proposed uniform 
mechanics’ lien act, submitted for con- 
sideration of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws at 
its forthcoming annual meeting would ob- 
viate the usual delays and expenses ac- 
companying payment of mechanics’ liens, 
the chairman of the conference committee, 
Charles V. Imlay, stated orally in Wash- 
ington on Aug. 28. 

The proposed act, it was explained, 
would permit the filing of notices of lien 
claims and the payment of such claims 
by the owner of the property being im- 
proved, before any court proceedings to 
enferce such liens would ordinarily be 
begun. Claimants would be given the 
privilege under the act to file notice with- 
in 30 days after beginning labor or serv- 
ices or furnishing materials, with the 
owner of the property of their intent to 
claim a lien. Provision is also made for 
junior rights for those who give notice 
after the 30-day period 

The provisions of the present tentative 
draft, differing from former drafts, would 
parmit the owner to pay laborers re- 
gardless of whether they file or do not 
file notice, according to Mr. Imlay. The 
owner would also be permitted to make 
progress payments to those filing notices 
within the 30-day period. 

Payment of Claims 


“Under the present draft,’ Mr. Imlay 
pointed out, “if at any time after deduct- 
ing all money previously properly paid 
by the owner on the direct contract there 
remain of the contract price a sum suf- 
ficient to pay laborers and those giving 
notices, the owner can pay each claimant 
as he presents his claim. In the former 
draft, the effect of the notice filed by 
the claimant was merely to require the 
owner to retain the amount claimed for 
a later prorated distribution among all 
claimants of the same class. As regards 
claimants filing claims outside the 30-day 
period, the owner may not pay them with- 
out regard to subsequent claims of the 
same class, but must prorate his pay- 
ments among all claimants of that class.” 

A new section incorporated in the pro- 
posed uniform law defines the procedure 
to be followed by the court in allowing 
claims within the aggregate amount of 
the contract price. It provides that liens 
Shall be allowed in the following order: 
1. Liens of all laborers; 2, liens of all 
lienors who shall have given the owner 
notices; 3, liens of all other lienors ex- 
cept the contractor; and 4, liens of the 
contractor. “Should the aggregate amount 
for which liens under any direct con- 
tract may be allowed be less than the total 
amount of liens under such contract 
in all classes above mentioned,” it 
is provided, “all liens within any single 
ciass shall be allowed for their full 
amounts before any liens shaTl be allowed 
within any subsequent class.” 

Progress Payments 

The matter of making progress pay- 
ments to those except the contractor fur- 
nishing service and material who have 
filed notices of their intention to claim 
liens, and also to laborers, “is in the dis- 
cretion of the owner under the provisions 
of the act,” Mr. Imlay stated. “If he sees 
fit not to make progress payments, but 
retains the funds due under the contract, 
which he may do, then the balance of the 
contract price in his hands is distributed 
by the court in accordance with his new 
section.” 

An alternative provision makes it pos- 
sible for the contractor to file a bond 
conditioned to pay all liens. In such 
a case, the provisions for filing notices of 
claims for liens and the payment by the 
owner of such claims are not operative. 

Penal provisions making the misappli- 
cation of funds and the furnishing of 
false statements criminal offenses have 
been retained in the act, despite some ob- 
jections made at the last méeting of the 
National Conference. They are substan- 
tially the same as in the former draft, Mr. 
Imlay explained, except that they omit 
that provision making the furnishing of 
a false statement prima facie evidence of 
intent to defraud 

“On the general question of whether the 
penal provisions should or. should not be 
retained,” Mr. Imlay said, “the committee 
has seen fit to retain them and to ask the 
‘Conference to retain them.” 
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of Statistical Research of the Fed- 


eral Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, compares the value of 


exports and imports of the United St 


ates for the fiscal years ended June 
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Statement on Changes in A gencies 
Of Government Since War Is Sought 


Oliver 


Asks 


Representative 


Data on Conselidations, 
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[Continued fr 

and the Department of Commerce. I 
cailed attention to the practice in a speech 
in the House on the appropriation bill for 
the Departments of State, Commerce, Jus- 
tice and Labor—the so-called four-depart- 
ments supply bill, at the last session of 
Congress 

“Congress has gone the limit in grant- 
ing all the appropriations asked for by the 
of the Federal Farm 
Board, because Congress has not been 
willing to be put in the position of re- 
fusing to make appropriations within the 
amounts authorized for that purpose in 
the Agricultufal Marketing Act 

“Congress has now appropriated ail of 
the $500,000,000 originally authorized for 
the Board for its revolving fund for loans 
to stabilization corporations and coopera- 
tive associations. So long as the Adminis- 
tration has felt that the Board needed 
funds, Congress, within the limits of the 
authorization, has provided all money 


Air Corps Contracts 
For New Equipment 


Awards Call for 71 Planes and 
92 Engines 
Contracts for new Air Corps equipment 


involving a total expenditure of $2,571,- 
757.77, and covering 71 airplanes and 92 


engines. were recently approved by the 
Assist Secretary of War. These con- 
tracts ’e distributed among five air- 
craft and engine manufacturers, as fol- 
lows: 


The Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., of 
Santa Monica, Calif., is to supply the Air 
Corps with six observation airplanes, spare 
parts, engineering data, etc., at a cost of 
$159,653, and eight amphibian — planes 
spare parts, engineering data; etc., at a 
cost of $199,131, or a grand total cost ol 


$358,784. The six observation planes art 
of the high wing monoplane type, five 
of which are to be designated as YO-31A 
and one as O-31B. All of them will b 
powered with a_ shielded Curtiss Gl- 
V1570-C engine, equipped for high tem- 
perature cooling The eight amphibian 


planes, designated as Model Y1C-21, will 
each be powered with two Wright J-6 
air-cooled engines. The Douglas Aircraft 
Company is the designer and sole manu- 
facturer of these airplanes which the 
Air Corps proposes to subject to service 
test under actual flying conditions 

For the sum of $85,480.44, the Ameri 
can Airplane and Engine Corporation ol! 
Farmingdale, Long Island, New York, will 
furnish the Air Corps with four transport 


| airplanes, designated as Y1C-24, together 


with spare parts and engineering data 
This type of plane, which is to be powered 
with the Wright Cyclone R-1820 engine, 
was designed and developed by this air- 
craft concern, which is the sole manu- 
faciurer thereof 

The Boeing Airplane Company of Seat- 
tle, Wash., under a contract totaling $696,- 
324, is to construct for the Air Corps 
seven bombardment airplanes, one desig- 





nated as YB-9, one as Y1B-9 and five as 
Y1B-9A, and furnish therewith spare 
parts, engineering data, etc Each of 
these planes is to be equipped with either 
two shielded air-cooled Pratt and Whit- 
ney “Hornet” G1R-1869 or two shielded 


geared liquid-cooled Curtiss G1V-1570 en- 
gines. The Boéing Airplane Company is 
the sole designer, developer and manufac- 
turer of this type of bombing plane 

The Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Com 
pany, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., under a con- 
tract amounting to $704,629.33 will st 
production work for the Air Corns on 46 
P-6E pursuit planes, and furnish there- 
with spare parts and engineering data. The 
P-6E plane is of the standard production 
type now in use by the Air Corps and 
will be powered with the Curtiss type 
V-1570-C engine, rated at approximately 
700 horsepower 

The total of 92 type V-1570-C engines i: 
to be procured for installation in the 
46 pursuit airplanes. contracted for as 
above, the excess of 46 engines being pro- 
cured in order to provide a spare one for 
each plane. These engines will be con- 
structed by the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, Paterson, N. J., under a contract 
amounting to $726,540, which also calls for 
the delivery of the necessary spare parts.- 


art 


‘Issued by the Department of War. ! 


ont Page 1.] 
hecessary for cerrving 
of the act which created 

“The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in reference to all appropriations, 
for every Federal purpose, has acted in a 
nonpartisan way. It has eschewed poli- 
tics in the carrying on of the functions 
and responsibilities of the Committee in 
dealing with the supply of funds for the 
maintenance of the Government. But the 
time has come when pet measures will be 
carefully scanned, especially in beneficial 
results from past activities cannot be 
shown.” 

Elimination of several unusual items 
Which appeared in the 1932 budget will 
result in reduction of the total appropria- 


out the purposes 
the Board. 


tions for the fiscal year 1933 below the 
current figure, Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., Chairman of 


the House Committee on Appropriations, 
stated oraijy Aug. 28 after call at the 
White Howse 


Gold Imports for Week 
Total More Than Million 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The gold 
eport of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Aug. 26 
hows total imports of $1,215.000, consist- 
ng of $1,104,000 from Mexico and $111,000 
chiefly from other Latin American coun- 
tries. Total exports were $11,000, com- 


prising $3,000 to Danzig, $2,000 to Lapia 
and $6,000 to Poland. There was no net 


change in gold earmarked for foreign ac- 
count 


Maine Disposes of Issue 
Of Highway Loan Bonds 





AuGusta, ME., Aug. 28 

The State of Maine through its treas 
urer, William S. Owen, has sold an is 
of $2,000,000 highway and bi: idge loan 
bonds at a price of 100.3387 

The bonds were sold to a syndicate com- 
pesed of International Manhattan Co., 
Chemical Security Corporation, Hallgarten 
& Co., Geo. B. Gibkons & Co., Inc., and 
Rutter & Co. They bear interest at 3 
per cent and mature serially. Eight bid 
were received for the issue. 


Summary of Condition 
Of Bank in Knoxville 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 28 

The Holston Trust Company of Knox- 
ville, which wag, thrown into receiver- 
ship last January’by the State, has made 
a net profit of $2,051.65 since then and 
has cash and cash items amounting to 
$79,439.08, Receiver Frank L. West has 
reported 

He said he believed the company could 
be turned back to the stockholders to be 
operated again, if the State failed to win 
its Suit to collect $262,000 State highway 
funds which it claimed had been de posited 








in the trust company 

The trust company was allied with the 
Holston Union National Bank which 
failed last November 








U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





26. Made Public Aug. 28, 1931 
Receipts 
Customs receipts $664,337.95 
Invernal-revenue receipt 

Income ta 399,682 8g 

Miscellaneous internal rev- 
enue 1,408 673.04 
Miscellaneous receipts 272,604.10 
Total ordinary receipts $2 745,297 92 
Public debt receipts 84,760.00 
Balance previous day 154,701,911.34 
Total $157,531 ,969.26 


Expenditures 





General expenditures $5,926,500.29 
Interest on public debt 47,892.71 
Refunds of receipts 679.815.39 
Panama Canal 17,725.15 
All othe: 929,745.12 

Total $7,601 678.68 
Public debt expenditures 756,252.25 


Balance today 


149.174,038.35 


Total LENT R TE $157,531,969.26 
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Banks to Reduce 
— Service Charge 


State Treasurer Unwilling to 
Allow More Than Half 
The Percentage Fee Al- 
lowed by Statute 


LINCOLN, NesR., Aug. 28 

Representatives of Lincoln and Omaha 
banks were in conference Aug 25 with 
Governor Charles W. Bryan and State 


; Treasurer T. W. Bass with respect to the 


latter's offer to pay one-half of 1 per 
cent service charge to the banks for han- 
dling State deposits and checking ae- 
counts, and the counter-offer of the bank- 
ers to act in this capacity for a 1 per 
servico charge. 

“The banks of Omaha and Lincoln have 
presented an ultimatum that the 
State must pay 1 per cent or withdraw 
its funds,” Governor Bryan stated orally 
after the conference, “and I do not be- 
lieve the banks will do this.” 

It was explained that one Lincoln bank 
is handling from 300 to 800 checks daily 


for the State. These checks, Governor 
| Bryan said, will be distributed among 


three Lincoln banks hereafter 
Governor Bryan expressed the hope that 
the banks would look upon it as their 
patriotic duty to tide the State over until 
conditions improve. Payment of 1 per cent 
service charge, he said, would reduce the 
estimated receipis the State. Accept- 
ance of the offered one-half of 1 per cent 
would mean a loss on carrying State de- 
posits, the bankers contended 

The official statement by State Treas- 
urer Bass follows in full text 

“The Legislature of 1931 provided for a 
payment to the banks of a service charge 
for acting as depositories for public funds 
a foc not to exceed 1 per centum based 
on average daily deposits and providing 
that where such service charge is agreed 
upon the amount thereof shall be deducted 


ot 






from the interest earned on funds de- 
posited. It makes it optional with the 
State treasurer as to whether he allows 


a fee of any amount whatsoever. 

“I have canvassed the situation thor- 
oughly and with a purpose to act and deal 
fairly as between these depositories and 
the citizens of the State. 

“In view of the existing financial situa- 
tion, affecting general conditions, I cannot 
see that these depositories are entitled to 
a greater service charge than one-half 
of 1 per cent. Such percentage is ade- 
quate to take care of the premium on de- 
pository bonds required of the depository 
banks in place of the deposit of securi- 
ties as provided by law 

“Such being the facts, I cannot allow 
a greater charge than the one-half of 1 
per cent, which I believe is just and 
equitable in view of the situation.” 


Income From State Lands 
Declines in North Dakota 


Bismarck, N. Dax., Aug. 28 

Distribution of funds derived from in- 
terest and income collections from original 
land grants of university and school lands 
is outlined by W. E. Byerly, State Land 
Commissioner, in figures he recently an- 
nouncd. 

For the year July 1, 1930, to July 1, 1931, 
income derived totalled $1,168,800, while for 
the previous yearly-period the income was 
$1,346,509. 

During the last year there has been a 
drop of 25 per cent on rental income on 
the lands, and a decrease of about 40 pér 
cent in interest income on farm loans and 
contracts, Mr. Byerly said. Returns from 
investment in bonds ‘however were said 
to be 100 per cent 

Investments include $11,500,0C0 in farm 
loans, end $11,000,000 in bonds 

There is a bigger demand for pasture 
lands held by the department, while the 
demand for cultivated lands has fallen off, 
Mr. Byerly said 


Indiana Will Restrict 
Road and Building Bonds 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 28 
State commissioners will refuse to 


approve road or public building bond is- 
sues bearing more than 4 per cent interest 


tax 


it has been announced by James Showal- 
ter, State Tax Board chairman. 
The announcement came upon rejec- 


tion of three proposed gravel road bond 
issues for Starke County, each bearing 5 


per cent 

“Four per cent is ample interest. for 
these nontaxable securities at this time 
and they can be sold at a premium at 
that price,” Mr. Showalter said 

“Our board will also rule that the pre- 
mium is enough to cover all incidental 
costs connected with gravel road con- 
struction, over and above the contract 
pric There will be no approval of a 
25 per cent spread between the contract 


figure and the 


uch as ye 


ked for bonds, 
rke County.” 
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Philadelphia Region 
Shows Trade Los 
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ses 


Recession Reported by Retail 
And Wholesale Firms 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug, 28.—Mercantile 
trade in the Third Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict declined seasonally from June to July 
and continued smaller than a year ago, 
according to indexes of the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank based on reports 
from 260 retail and wholesale concerns 

Teh bank’s announcement follows in full 
text 

The decline of 34 per cent in retail 
sales was somewhat more than was to be 
expected. Reports from all trading aréas 
showed marked recessions, but the most 
proncunced decre occurred in the 
areas comprising Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, Harrisburg, Trenton, Wilkes-Barre, 
and Alicntown, Bethlehem, and Easton. 

Compared with a year ago, dollar sales 
were 8 per cent smaller, all city areas ex- 
cept the Reading area showing marked 
declines. In the first seven months of this 
year sales were 9 per cent less than in the 





ASE 





like period last year, reflecting largely 
lower prices 
Business at wholesale was 3 per cent 


less in July than June. Sales of electrical 
supplies, groceries, and paper were larger 
than usual, while those of shoes, hardware, 
and jewelry were smaller than was to be 
expected. Sales of drugs and dry goods 
measured up to the volume customary for 
July In comparison with a year ago, 
wholesale trade was 10 per cent smaller. 
Sales also were materially smaller in the 
first seven months of this year than last, 
owing partly to reductions in prices. 

Inventories at retail and wholesale es- 
tablishments were reduced further and 
centinued smaller than a year before. The 
rate of turnover at retail stores Was 
greater this year than last, while collec- 
tions were smaller. Collections by whole- 
sale dealers in drugs, groceries and jewelry 
showed gains from June, while other lines 
reported declines; compared with a year 
| ago, dealers in electrical supplies alone had 
‘larger settlements of accounts. 
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‘Trend Toward Cooperation 
Among Local Governments : 





Tendency of State Legislatures to Enact Leg- 
islation Which Will Facilitate Movement De- 
signed to Reduce Governmental Costs 





By WILLIAM B. DURYEE 


Secretary, Department of Agriculture, State of New Jersey 


ITHIN the past few years we have begun 
to realize that taxes must be adjusted to 
the ability of the people to pay them in 

normal times. The construction of monu- 
mental schools, the building of costly roads 
in rural areas, together with many other ex- 
pensive activities, have been proceding apace. 
We know, too, that rivalry in building is not 
a trait confined to nations; it exists between 
States, counties, cities, towns, villages and 
even cross-roads settlements. 


=, 


That spirit has had its effect in increasing 
the burden of taxation and, as more and 
more political units have been created, the 
problem has become intensified. The present 
economic depression has stimulated the in- 
quiry into costs of government and, granting 
the desirability of most improvements, has 
brought about a more critical and more 
healthful sentiment in regard to extravagant 
spending. 

It cannot be gainsaid that’ one of the prin- 
cipal underlying causes of expensive govern- 
ment is the excessive multiplicity of political 
units. Coupled with this main cause are the 
difficulty in securing adequate administration 
of these units and the costs of maintaining 
the officials, their quarters and their staffs in 
each municipality. Real talent in public 
service and the administration of public af- 
fairs is not common. Municipal scandals of 
one sort or another are therefore frequent 
and seriously undermine the confidence of 
the people in the ability of all public serv- 
ants to discharge the duties inherent in all 
government operations efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

These are doubtless some of the reasons for 
the studies now being made throughout the 
United States to seek a better method of ad- 
ministering public affairs. Most of these 
have resulted in an indictment of our pre- 
viously conceived notions of home rule and 
of the trend toward infinite splitting up of 
governmental units as a means of securing 
the works that each community wants. 
Partly as a result of these excellent treatises 
on local government and partly through 
sheer economic necessity, a new trend is now 
appearing, namely, one that facilitates coop- 
eration and even merging of units of govern- 
ment. Phases of this trend are legislative, 
political and educational in character. 


In the State of New Jersey, to which I turn 
for an example because of greater familiarity 
with it, we find the significant fact that out 
of each tax dollar, 72 cents are spent locally, 
14.5 cents are used by the county, and 13.5 
cents ge to the State. 

The legal basis of the local governmental 
structure in New Jersey is in the statutes 
which define the county and municipal 
boundaries and powers. The Constitution 
recognizes the existence of counties, towns, 
townships and villages. Aside from counties, 
townships and wards of cities, the Legisla- 
ture apparently has entire freedom to mould 
the local structure as it may see fit. This 
discretion has not been exercised, except in a 
quantitative way by a steady increase in the 
number of local subdivisions. 

Geographically, New Jersey is a small com- 
pact State. Its total area is 8,224 square 
miles. The process of cutting up this small 
compact area into a large number of small 
subdivisions, such as counties, cities, bor- 
oughs, towns and other districts for purposes 
of local government has characterized its 
long history. Subdivision within existing 
units has continued unabated to the present. 
Since 1920, 62 new governmental units, 
chiefly boroughs, have been created. 


> 


Within the 21 counties which comprise the 
State, there are 562 municipalities charged 
with the functions of local government. In 
addition to these, there exist a large number 


Providing Work 
for Unemployed 
in North Dakota 


By 
J. N. Roherty 
Research Engineer, High- 
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E extent to which highway construction 

is aiding North Dakota in relieving un- 

employment and the amount of money 
placed in circulation by its pay rolls is little 
realized gy the average person. 


A check-up of the number of men em- 
ployed and the days worked from May 20 to 
June 20 shows that highway construction 
directly furnished 52,202 days’ work. This 
would mean 26 full days’ work for over 2,000 
men. 


Of course, all of the men did not get 26 
full days’ work during that time. Some days 
were lost on account of rain and all jobs 
were not active over part of the period. The 
total number of men employed during the 
period was nearly 3,000. This means a 
monthly pay roll estimated at $175,000, as the 
average wage for common labor is about $3 
per day from which $1 per day is usually 
spent for board. Each outfit also employs 
machine operatorse foremen, and _ other 
skilled labor who receive from $125 to $175 
per month. 


Work was in progress during the above 
period on 106 different projects. Qme hun- 
dred and six different communities were be- 
ing benefited by having these pay rolls spent 
there. The counties’ share of the cost of 
construction these days is far below the 
amount that is directly spent in the com- 
munities where the work is in progress. 


Work that leaves more money in a com- 
munity than it takes from it is plainly a 
good business proposition at any time. Road 
buijdipg on which the Federal Government 
furhishes one-half of the cost is a great boon 
to the country in these times. Besides this, 
all the benefits of the improved road remain. 


of administrative districts, such as school 
districts, water supply districts for other va- 
rious specific purposes. The grand total of 
such districts is unknown. 


An examination of the map of any of the 
counties of the State reveals a veritable 
“crazy quilt” patchwork formed by munici- 
pality boundaries. In the instance of the 
area known as the New York Metropolitan 
region, which is roughly 20 miles in width 
and 35 miles in length, there are no less 
than 140 municipalities, each having its com- 
plement of governmental offices and costs. 


In the course of the preparation of this 
paper, a letter was addressed to all the Gov- 
ernors of the States on its subject. Exam- 
ples of the tren@g toward cooperation among 
political units and legislative action facilitat- 
ing it are found in most of the States. In 
Idaho, two or more counties and cities are 
authorized to cooperate for (1) holding joint 
fairs; (2) for constructing and maintaining 
bridges: (3) for joint use of jails and other 
public buildings. Where employed such joint 
use has proven beneficial. 


- + 


Iowa has legislation authorizing cities to 
join with counties in establishing and main- 
taining joint hospitals. Illinois and Michi- 
gan counties may provide sanitariums and 
poorhouses for joint use. In Mississippi sev- 
eral agricultural high schools are maintained 
jointly by two counties. New Hampshire has 
legislated special districts for fire protection, 
water and sewer service and electric lighting 
which may extend over parts of two towns. 

Other States having similar legislative en- 
actments include Ohio, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Texas and Vermont. Progress has been 
made in Virginia under its Constitution, 
which provides for certain administrative 
offices having authority over two or more 
counties. Charitable and penal institutions 
may be consolidated between counties and 
other counties or cities. 


The examples just given refer to inter- 
municipality cooperation for the joint use of 
buildings or the joint furnishing of particular 
services. Another phase of the subject com- 
prises legislation permitting two or more 
existing municipalities to effect complete 
mergers in which the former units lose their 
identity; the extent to which such legislation 
has been employed and the results. About 
half the States replying stated that they 
have no such legislation and no instances of 
consolidation. 


States having such legislation and provid- 
ing methods for mergers usually by a ma- 
jority vote of the citizens include Colorado, 
Idaho, Ohio, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Virginia and Cali- 
fornia. 


In connection with the third phase of this 
subject, a study was made of the trend to- 
ward creating regional areas to function for 
specific purposes, at the same time allowing 
the existing units to function for other pur- 
poses. Only 10 of the 23 States reporting on 
this phase had legislation covering the sub- 
ject. Among them Idaho has school dis- 
tricts, highway districts, irrigation districts 
and fire protection areas; Louisiana, road, 
school and levee districts; Maryland, sani- 
tary, water and zoning districts; Michigan, 
drainage and highway districts. 


A great deal o. progress has been made in 
New Jersey in dealing with the problem of 
cooperation of local governments. The laws 
provide that two or more municipalities in 
the same county may consolidate on approval 
by the majority of the legal voters. They 
also provide that two or more municipalities 
may unite to undertake local or general im- 
provements relating to streets, beach im- 
provements, sewers and drains, water, gas, 
light, heat plants and the improvement of 
waterways. The creation of intermunicipal 
districts recognizes the principle that -the 
existing municipal subdivisions are incapable 
of dealng with certain problems and marks a 
step toward a broader consideration of the 
subject. 

A number of areas have been created in 
New Jersey for the purpose of carrying out 
certain projects that affect the welfare of a 
number of municipalities. The North Jersey 
Water Supply District, for example, embraces 
all of the northern half of the State. Its 
purpose is to provide the area with an ade- 
quate supply of water, and the district offi- 
cials are empowered to acquire water rights, 
construct reservoirs, pumping stations and 
pipe lines. 

Another example is the South Jersey Port 
District Commission, which is charged with 
the develofiment of port facilities from Tren- 
ton to Cape May, and includes 7 counties and 
60 municipalities. Another district has been 
created for the purpose of carrying out one 
or more specific projects. Thus, we find that 
New Jersey has recognized more clearly than 
the majority of States the importance of 
joint action if genuine benefits are to be se- 
cured and the resources of an area made 
available to a considerable portion of the 
State’s population. In many cases, real ne- 
cessity has actuated this movement and 
many municipalities are still loath to give up 
their individual rights in connection with 
such projects. 

Thought along the direction of intermunic- 
ipal and area action has been stimulated in 
many States through the appointment of 
commissions that have considered the prob- 
lem of utilization of resources on a larger 
scale than has been the case during the past 
generation. There is probably sufficient nat- 
ural resistance to such plans to prevent un- 
wise development, and the appointment in 
the States of such commissions is a step in 
the direction of progress. 

+ + 

The New Jersey Commission to Investigate 
County and Municipal Taxation and Expen- 
ditures has made an exhaustive study of the 
functions and services performed by county 
and municipal governments in New Jersey. 
As a result of its investigation, it has reached 
the conclusion that the present high cost of 
local government in the State is to a large 
extent due to (1) a great multiplicity of local 
units which has resulted in an overlap and 
duplication in the attempt to provide the 
governmental services and (2) the attempted 
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HELPING MEAT PACKERS 
MARKET THEIR PRODUCTS 





Services Rendered by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to Industry Are Outlined 


modity industries. 


ECAUSE the packers of the United 
States in the main have attained a 
very high degree of efficiency in the 
organization of their foreign marketing, 
it is only when one of them decides to 
launch a new line of products or be- 
interested in exploiting a new 


comes 
territory that he calls on the Meats, 
Oils and Fats Section for advice and 


help. 


|< seen sess 


+ + 


Sometimes the cooperation extended 
takes the form of recommendations as 
to appropriate points to locate*® prospec- 
tive sales representatives. Again, the 
packer may want to know about the 
buying and consumptive habits of his 
potential customers or other facts much 
along this line of information. Now and 
then we are asked to make a thorough 
analysis of the supply and demand fac- 
tors to the end that the packer may 
Have all the data he deems necessary in 
reaching decisions relative to his mer- 
chandising policy in a particular market. 


The Section publishes a weekly bulle- 
tin that is a sort of clearing house of 
information, gleaned from all around 
the world on meat products and closely 
related commodities, such as livestock, 
oils and fats. The series of which this 
particular bulletin is a unit is aptly 
named “Foodstuffs "Round the World.” 


In conjunction with the bulletin serv- 
ice there are weekly cable dispatches, 
from such important trade centers in 
provisions as Liverpool and Hamburg, 
summarizing conditions, price trends, 
supplies, etc. 

Guidance in determining the scope of 
its activities is derived by the Section 
from close cooperation with the indus- 
try. As an illustration of how this 
works out, let me cite an instance in 
point. Many of the Latin-American 
countries are lending encouragement in 
various ways to the development of a 
native soap industry. Recognizing that 
as the movement gained impetus to a 
corresponding degree a more active de- 
mand would ensue under: normal con- 
ditions for inedible tallows and greases, 
important by-products of the packing 
industry, a survey of the Latin-American 
soap industry was undertaken and com- 
pleted recently in the publication of Bul- 
letin No. 121 of the Trade Promotion 
Series under the title “Latin American 
Markets for Soaps and Soap Ingredi- 
ents.” 

+ + 

Several packers of tinned meat spe- 
cialities in recent months have turned 
their attention to an intensification of 
sales effort in building their volume of 
business in various countries and pio- 





In this ‘series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with meat and meat products. 


By E. L. THOMAS 


Specialist in Meats, Oils and Fats, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 


neering in other foreign markets. Align- 
ing itself with the directed effort of the 
Bureau’s numerous foreign offices and 
the consular agencies of the State De- 
partment, this Section has been actively 
working in the interests of the ‘packers 
in these programs. 

Classification schedules for exports 
and imports of meats and by-products 
are subjected to constant scrutiny and 
analysis with the able and generous co- 
operation of the Statistical Division to 
the end that greater accuracy and clas- 
sification may be achieved. Considerable 
improvement in the quality of statistical 
data has been wrought through the ini- 
tiative of this Section. 

Not infrequently packers and export- 
ers encounter difficulties abroad either 
because of neglect on their part to in- 
form themselves fully with respect to, 
existing requirements governing the im- 
portation of their products or again vex- 
ations and expense may arise from the 
fact that regulations or restrictions have 
been revised in a foreign country with 
too short a notice in advance. 

In cases of this nature, this Section 
immediately begins to function and in- 
structions go forth by cable or radio if 
the exigencies of the situation demands 
quick action, otherwise by mail, setting 
forth the shipper’s problems and direct- 
ing the appropriate foreign office of the 
Bureau to make the necessary repre- 
sentations to the foreign government to 
which it is accredited. Of course, our 
efforts are not always marked by success, 
but instances are many where our action 
has been decidedly helpful to the ship- 
per concerned. 

+ 

WE RECEIVE many requests of a 

miscellaneous character. Sometimes 
we know it is impossible to fulfill the 
correspondent’s desires and we tell him 
so. In other instances, we delve into our 
files and bring forth the. required data * 
or we may find it necessary to address 
a query tothe field. Generally, in the 
end, the information is supplied, whether 
it be concerned with the annual volume 
of exports of sheep casings from Magal- 
lanes, the current demand for luncheon 
tongues in Switzerland, or the per cap- 
ita consumption: of meat in Japan. 

The very nature of the work engaging 
the attention of this Section precludes 
little or no contact with the different 
States of the Union. Rather the phases 
of the livestock and meat-packing in- 
dustry requiring and enlisting coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government in 
Washington and the several States, come 
within the sphere of activities of the 
different bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture. . 


In the next of this series of articles on “Meat and Meat Products,” to appear 
in the issue of Aug. 31, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commercg, will tell of the, census statistics on meat and meat products. 








Protecting Oklahoma Wheat Crop 


Treatment of Seed Before Planting Advocated 
By E. H. LINZEE 


State Grain Inspector, State of Oklahoma 


KLAHOMA wheat farmers and grain in- 


terests are losing great sums of money 

in reduced yields and discounts because 
of the damage caused by stinking smut which 
has spread through many parts of the Wheat 
Belt because of neglected seed treatment. 


It is probable the loss in yield of this year's 
crop amounted to 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 bush- 
fA - 
performance of many services by units of 
government too small to do so efficiently and 
economically. Other weaknesses and defi- 
ciences which the Commission uncovered, 
such as improper internal organization lead- 
ing to diffusion of administrative responsi- 
bility, absence of ‘a definite policy of con- 
trolling expenditures, and lack of standards 
of service and costs, owe their existence in 
part to the chaos resulting from the super- 
abundance of governmental units and their 
attempted performance of functions and 
services which are outside their scope and 
ability. 

The need for reduction of the number of 
units of local government, simplification in 
the structure of those remaining, and reallo- 
cation of certain functions to units of gov- 
ernment better able to perform them looms 
large in the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 

We must face the facts of governmental 
cost and its relation to the welfare and eco- 
nomic stability of the people. We have ap- 
parently left definitely behind the horse- 
and-buggy age when governmental units 
were established so that the center of each 
unit would be accessible by former methods 
of transportation. In carrying forward the 
idea of consolidation of political units and 
taking action to accomplish constructive de- 
velopments over an area covering a large 
number of municipalities, we are but using 
the same guiding principles that motivated 
those who established these units and who 
used the yardstick of most effective service 
to all the people in setting up the ,smaller 
units of government. . 

Using these principles as a guide, tradition 
will give way to cold logic and actual anal- 
ysis of present-day conditions. It is only 
through such an approach that governmen- 
tal action can be adapted to the present age, 
and, through such action, economy and effi- 
ciency in government can be secured and 
maintained. 








els, in addition to the enormous loss in price 
because of.the discounts taken -by buyers. 

Many Oklahoma farmers sold their wheat 
on the basis of 30 cents a bushel, or less, and 
then had to take a discount of from 3 to 10 
cents a bushel on account of the smut. The 
greatest loss is in the fields, where as much 
as 25 per cent of the crop may be smut heads, 
a large part of which shatters out in cutting 
or is blown out in threshing. 

Inspectors reported from 7 to 10 per cent 
of the cars inspected at Oklahoma points 
during July graded “smutty.” Mills will not 
grind musty or smutty wheat. 

Low grain prices make it more than ever 
necessary to conserve what is planted. The 
loss from smut can be eliminated entirely by 
treating the seed to kill the smut spores be- 
fore planting. This work can be done on 
the farm at costs ranging from 5 to 8 cents 
a bushel. 

Smutty wheat brings losses to the grain 
dealers. Competition in this business, cou- 
pled with the fear of losing a customer, often 
prevents the dealer from taking the discount 
he should for smutty wheat. Grain dealers 
of Oklahoma have suffered more than usual 
this year fromismut. dockage for the reason 
there has been more smut. 

Oklahoma wheat farmers can no longer 
evade the necessity for. seed treatment, a 
process adopted years ago by the older States 
where smut has damaged grain for a longer 
period of time. 

Depression or no depression, farmers are 
realizing it will be more economical to spend 
some money for treatment of seed wheat to 
prevent smut, than to continue to suffer the 
loss of at least 17,000,000 bushels reduced 
yield and many thousands of dollars’ actual 
loss in dockage. 

Nobody can control the smut except the 
farmer who plants the wheat. It is up to 
him to help eliminate this fungous growth 
from Oklahoma wheat by continued pro- 
grams of seed treatment. When the seed is 
untreated the smut sprouts and grows with 
the wheat, forming smut blasted heads in- 
stead of wheat heads. 

In some cases smut spreads over the sur- 
face of the grain and injures it for milling 
purposes. An expensive washing process only 
available in large terminal elevators can 
clean this grain so it. will be suitable for 
milling. 7 

Farmers realize the value of treating seed 
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JAMES MADISON 


President of the United States 1809-1817 
"A careful and extended report of constitutional 
government should be particularly gratifying to all 
who take an interest in the cause of true liberty.” 
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} California’s Efforts to Reduce 


Grade Crossing Hazards + + 





Progress Which Has Been Made in Solving 
Problem and Contemplated Future Activi- 
ties Discussed by Transportation Engineer 





By J. C. HUNTER 


Transportation Engineer, Railroad Commission, State of California 


ITH the increased use of the motor ve- 
hicle, the publie highway plays a most 
important part in our commercial and 

social activities. There is a public demand 
for better highways to permit of faster rates 
of travel. Any factor which is contributory 
to accident or delay to either private vehicles 
or common carriers on'the public highways 
is met with a popular ‘demand for better- 
ment. Grade crossings come under the 
class of interference as well as hazard to 
the free flow of traffic, both on the highways 
and railroads. 
> + 


In California, as in other sections of the 
United States, the grade crossing problem 
has continued to receive more and more at- 
tention until it now occupies an important 
position in‘our program of public improve- 
ments. 

Interest at this time in the grade crossing 
problem in California centers on ‘the grade 
crossing study and survey directed by the 
1931 State Legislature. Through Assembiy 
Concurrent Resolution No. 23, which has be- 
come chapter 45, Statutes 1931, the State 
Department of Public Works and the Rail- 
road Commission of the State of California 
are directed to make a joint and complete 
study of the matter of grade crossings within 
the State and report their findings and rec- 
ommendations to the 1933 Legislature. 

By the terms of the Public Utilities Act, 
the California Railroad Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering supervision over the grade crossing 
situations in this State. In keeping with 
this responsibility, the Commission has as- 
signed a crossing number to each crossing in 
the State. This means of identification af- 
fords a convenient method of keeping the 
grade crossing records. Our files show that 
there are in excess of 12,000 intersections of 
public highways and streets with main and 
branch line railroads in California. It is 
with these crossings that the survey re- 
quested by the Legislature will deal. 

The records of the Railroad Commission 
show that in the year 1930 there were 2,756 
accidents. Fortunately, this record repre- 
sents a reduction of about 6 per cent from 
the peak year of 1929, when there were 2,929 
accidents. In 1930, grade crossing accidents 
claimed the lives of 203 persons and ac- 
counted for injuries to 881 persons in Cali- 
fornia, or a decrease of 4.2 per cent in the 
number of deaths and 11.2 per cent in the 
number of injuries, as compared to 1929. 


-~ + 


The records for the first six months of 1931 
show a further decrease in the number of 
grade crossing accidents as compared to the 
same period during 1930, as follows: Num- 
ber of accidents in 1930, 1,397; in 1931, 1,164 
per cent of decrease, 16.7; number injured in 
1930, 444; in 1931, 429; per cent of decerase, 
3.4; number killed in 1930, 98; in 1931, 96; 
per cent of decrease, 2.1. 

A special study over a recent four-year 
period shows that about 77 per cent of the 
grade crossing accidents occurred at 11 per 
cent of the crossings. This analysis would 
indicate that the problem of eliminating 
most of the accidents is not an insurmount- 
able one. 

A new peak in grade crossing protection 
was achieved in California during 1930, ac- 
cording to reports filed with the Commission 
by the carriers. These show that 337 cross- 
ing protective signals of various kinds were 
installed during 1930 at California grade 
crossings. In 1929 there were 197 grade cross- 
ing protective signals installed. 

Of the 337 signals placed in operation dur- 
ing 1930, there were 201 wigwags, 16 flash- 
light signals, of a type used extensively in 
the East, 7 flashing light signals, with a ro- 
tating disc type similar to those used ex- 
tensively in the Middle West, and 113 special 
signals to warn of the approach of a second 
train to the crossing; also, crossing gate pro- 
—————_LLLL_ LLL) 
wheat for smut when they see a machine in 
operation better than they do wigen reading 
of the treating process in a paper. 

For that reason I am arranging to have 
some of these simple economical treating ap- 
pliances composed mainly of an iron oil bar- 
rel on display.and in use at the county fairs 
of the State and at the State fair this year. 
The farmer can see how the machines are 
made and how. they operate and can go 


_ home and make one for himself. 


Even if present economic conditions are 
not satisfactory for the wheat farmers, they 
know they cannot afford to run the risk of 
losing a large part of their crops for lack of 
seed treatment. The campaign of education 
must win thousands of converts before the 
large losses from smut in wheat can be elim- 
inated in Oklahoma. 

Seed should be treated just before planting 
time. In Oklahoma Winter wheat is planted, 
so the seed treating will be done this Fall. 
When the seed is treated the wheat will be 
in good shape regardless of whether the 
owners of neighboring fields have planted 
treated seed. 

The unhandy wet formaldehyde solution 
once in use has given way to the dry form 
now and has been somewhat replaced by cop- 
per carbonate dust for treating seed wheat. 
A successful campaign of edugation to help 
eliminate smut from Oklahoma wheat de- 
pends largely on an easy and inexpensive 
method. 

+ + 


In Oklahoma and other parts of this dry 
western country the smut doesn’t live in the 
ground as it does in some of the northern 
and+northwestern wheat-producing districts. 
Because of this fact treating the seed will 
eliminate largely the danger of smut. 

Grain and feed dealers are helping create 
interest in seed treatment by talking it to 
the farmers and carrying small stocks of the 
necessary: preparations so they will be avail- 
able when needed. Some dealers make 
friends by having a few mixing barrels made 
up and loaning them to farmer customers 
for treatment of seed, or having the farmers 
bring the grain to the elevator for treatment. 

Cheapness of treating seed wheat makes it 
good insurance since elimination of a few 
smutty heads in each acre will pay the cost 
besides eliminating the risk of severe loss in 
yield and discounts. 





tection was improved through the installa- 
tion or betterment of lights and bells. Fur- 
ther study is now being given to different 
types of grade crossing protective devices. 

It is recognized that the ideal method of 
eliminating interference and hazard at grade 
crossings is by means of grade separation. 
This treatment, however, when considered on 
a comprehensive basis, presents a problem of 
the first magnitude. 

> + 


Our records show that we now have some 
550 grade separations in this State, or ap- 
proximately 414 per cent of the main and 
branch railroad crossings, which have been 
constructed at an expenditure of nearly $20,- 
000,000. During the five-year period from 
1926 to 1930, inclusive, 137 separations were 
effected at a cost of approximately $11,- 
000,000. 

An economic study of the Seventh Street 
grade crossing over Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s tracks, in Oakland, developed some 
interesting results. It was estimated that 
the annual loss to the motorist in pleasure 
cars amounted to $28,035 and to truck traffic 
$14,324. The actual cost of protecting the 
crossing amounted to over $10,000 annually. 
This grade crossing is in the process of be- 
ing eliminated through the construction of 
an undergrade crossing at a total expense of 
about $190,000. 


It is expected that the survey and report 
for the 1933 Legislature will provide detailed 
information necessary to formulate a con- 
structive program, looking toward a better- 
ment of the grade crossing situation through 
the elimination or reduction of hazard and 
delay by means of grade crossing elimination 
at the most important and hazardous cross- 
ings and protection at others where the ex- 
pense reasonably is justified. One very effec- 
tive way of bettering the general grade cross- 
ing situation with little expense to the public 
is to close unnecessary grade crossings. 


- + 


The betterment in the grade crossing sit- 
uation as evidenced by the decrease in the 
number of accidents in the face of material 
increase in other types of highway accidents 
is believed to be the product of cooperation 
between the public, on the one hand, and the 
carriers, on the other, which has been 
brought about through better grade crossing 
protection, the observance and enforcement 
of the “stop” law at crossings when a dan- 
ger signal is displayed (section 114 of Cali- 
fornia Vehicle Act as amended 1929) and 
education as to each party’s responsibility. 


South Dakota’s 
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By 
0. H. Johnson 
Director of Game and Fish, 
State of South Dakota 


E present generation is so accusto 
to seeing gorgeously-colored cua 
ring neck pheasant strutting along the 

highways of this State that they take him 


for granted as one of the products of the 
State. 


The first of these birds were brought into 
South Dakota in 1912, when the State Game 
Department secured 300 Chinese pheasants 
and liberated them in the east central part 
of the State, to find out if they would thrive 
in this climate and under existing conditions. 
For the next few years little was done other 
than protecting the birds, buf a few more 
were added through private funds which 
were donated. 


Beginning in 1915, and trom that year up 
to 1919, the State Game Department pur- 
chased and turned loose in the State about 
7,000 of these game birds. Their increase in 
numbers is evidenced by the open seasons 
for pheasants. Starting with one county and 
an open season of two days and a daily bag 
limit of two birds in 1919, this has been ex- 
tended until in 1931 an open season was de- 
clared in 43 of the 64 counties of the State 
with a 40-day open season and daily bag of 
seven birds. 

While an attempt was made to plant Hun- 
garian partridge in the State these birds did 
not appear to adapt themselves ‘to the con- 
ditions of the prairie as have the Chinese 
ring necks, and the greatest part of the work 
of propagation by the Game Department has 
been devoted to the pheasant, so far as im- 
ported birds are concerned. 

The game bird which was looked upon by 
the early settlers as one of their staples of 
food was the sharp-tailed grouse, which were 
found in large numbers by early settlers. 
But with the closer settlement of the eastern 
part of the State, and the relentless hunting 
of these birds they were soon practically 
wiped cut in that portion of the State east 
of the Missouri River, with the more sparsely 
settled sections being able to show a/ very 
much reduced opportunity for the hunting 
of these birds. The legislative session of 
1927 provided for an absolute closed season 
on grouse, as a matter of allowing them to 
propagate and increase in number. Since 
that time there has been a steady increase 
in their numbers in the western section of 
the State, until there is now a demand for 
a short open season for grouse, which may be 
ga by the Game Commission for this 

all. 

Outside of propagation and protection of 
prairie game birds, efforts toward the pro- 
tection of migratory water fowl have not 
been neglected. The early settlers on the 
Dakota prairies found ducks and geese nest- 
ing about the lakes, and along the streams 
but, with the coming of settlement, as long 
as Spring shooting was allowed,’ these 
grants soon moved farther north for th 
nesting grounds. But, with Spring shoot 
prohibited, many ducks have been nestin 
this State for several years. This year 
lack of water has shown its effect upon: % 
nesting of these migrants. 
























































